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5 hours out of every 24 


A situation unique in 

"aaa PRE: Ss America. A city of 
| nearly 3 million in its 

immediate trading area with but one morning news- 
paper...the Detroit Free Press. A city working...on 
the move... 24 hours a day and 15 of those precious 
hours belong to the Free Press and its advertisers. 
15 hours... from 8 o'clock in the evening until 11 o'clock 
the following morning, The Free Press is one Detroit 
newspaper whose presses roll! If you want Detroit's 
undivided attention... you want The Detroit Free Press. 


Che Metroit Tree Press 


John s. Knight, Publisher 
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IGHT now, she can’t plan much. 
She’s making do with what she has. 


She’s coaxing along a cranky washing 
machine that is tired of life. Camou- 
flaging the worn living-room sofa with 
bright chintz slip covers. Frying this 
morning’s bacon in the old dented fry- 
ing pan, because you can’t buy copper 
skillets these days. 


But she’s hungering for the time when 
she can shop and order and buy like 
mad. Then—a ruffle-trimmed apron. A 
new white kitchen of her own. Young- 


ster and a dog on the lawn outside. A 
drive into the quiet country on Sun- 
day afternoons. That hunger will 
make her the greatest replacement 
market the world has ever seen. 


She’s building a solid foundation for 
this postwar shopping era—with good 
hard cash in the bank. She’s see- 
ing her future, straight ahead. And 
through her eyes, you see the future 
of America. 


She and her family buy, each year, 
over 93,000,000 Fawcett Magazines. 


ernoon, 9} 


Magazines which we edit, accurately 
and exclusively, for her and her 
family alone. 


* *&+ + 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


publishers of True Confessions, Movie 
Story, Motion Picture, Life Story, True, 
Mechanix Illustrated, and Fawcett Mag- 
azine Comics, consisting of Captain Mar- ° 
vel, Captain Marvel, Jr., Don Winslow of 
The Navy and 5 others. 1501 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y.—360 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill.—Edward S. Town- 
send Co., Pacific Mutual Bldg., Los An- 
geles 14—Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4. 


The middle class is the class of America 


1944 


Detour! Woman Driving 


Somebody at Shell Oil Co., Inc. must be the owner of 
a little woman who calls up from the club and wails, 
“You'll just have to come and get me. I think the gears 


are stripped!” 


Reason why we say this is a small booklet they just 
got out called Alice in Motorland. The author, a woman 
who knows her women, assumes that when somebody yells, 
“Your differential’s dragging!” it means that her slip is 
showing. 


We can remember way back when (circa 1921) the 
bravest woman on our block was the one who learned 
to drive the family Willys. What went on underneath 
the hood was so much spontaneous combustion as far as 
she was concerned. If the engine was missing she in- 
variably insisted that the boys next door had taken it. 
And when a tire went flat a helpless look, and, if neces- 
sary, a couple of large and very feminine tears always 
pulled her through the crisis. But she drove. Boy! how 
she drove. (Right through the garage once.) 


In these enlightened days its different. (In the first place 
there's a service station on every corner.) But what goes 
on underneath the hood is still so much spontaneous com- 
bustion. Only a few hardy souls, given to wearing slacks 
and taking courses with the Motor Corps of the Red Cross 
know the difference between a gasket and a spark plug. 


Anyway, to get on, nothing in the little booklet is left to 
the inherent imagination of woman’s mind. Said small 


Any minute now she'll 
start crying — and the 
inevitable male will jam 
on brakes and change 
the tire for her pronto! 


booklet tells what is a piston and why, and how do you q 
it. Also how much and how often. The answer to “kp, 
knock, who’s there?” is-usually carbon. Furthermore, the 
are easier ways of stopping a car than dragging one’s feg 
however large. 


First half of the book tells Clarabelle, in words of one 
syllable, all about the internal workings of the family 
jallopy—and practically painlessly. Gears are broken down 
into their integral parts; the mental processes of a reg 
axle, a complicated business, are explained in layman-like 
language. Operation and care of lights, and shock absorb. 
ers, and clutches are dealt with. All along the way there's 
time out for a quick summary of what Clarabelle has read 
Finally a chart, in the guise of a diary, tells her how ty 
look after the car and avoid trouble and expense—th 
nag he ogg idea. On the last pages Clarabelle 
who by this time should know a hunk of automobile, js 
given a quiz to see how much she has learned. If she 
busted-out she can just give herself the course all over 
again. 


Shell says that they got the booklet out in the fervent 
hope that it will be helpful to the women who have takenff 
on a new responsibility—the care of the family car. 


G. I. Guessing Game 


Come the first post-war World Series and there'll be ten 
chappies (each with a guest) at the Polo Grounds o 
Yankee Stadium cursing “them bums from Brooklyn” o 
rooting for the Yanks—and they'll be doing it all for free. 


These merry gentlemen will be there as the guests 0 
General Instrument (G.I.) Corp. because they guessed most 
closely the year, month and day of the end of the wat 
They'll be there because the postman one morning brought 
them a beautifully bound and printed booklet entitled 
“Twenty Years of Progress with General Instrument 
Corporation.” 


At first these gentlemen most likely got the idea from th 
cover—as we did—that here was just another company eff 


port. Page two, to our mild surprise, read breezily, and att, th 
then attached to page three we discovered two facsimiles, 4 
of World Series tickets for the season of 194?. We admit... 


that we did not immediately get the drift of what basebull 
could have to do with the progress of electronics and radio. 
Then it occurred to us that the progress was calendarj¥, 

measured. os 


The year 1923, for instance, saw the humble birth of 
General Instrument Corp. and the flop of Hitler's Bee 
Putschists March in Munich—and, also the World Seri¢ 
pennant being won by the Yanks over the Giants. 


A decade later—1933 saw us leaving the gold standart 
the bank holidays and the German Reichstag destroyet 
by fire. It also saw the number of radio broadcastifg 
stations increased to 610 and the number of home radio sé 
jumped to 22,000,000. In this period G. I. Corporation 
employes rose from a mere twenty-three to 600. Tw 
years later saw the company established in its permanetl 
plant in Elizabeth, N. J. 


— ee 
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With MILL & FACTORY 


0 ‘Spec’ About Reaching the Men Who Specify — 


Here's Why... 


Put your product story in MILL & FACTORY, and 
here isn’t a chance in the world that the men who do the 
yecifying for the really important plants will miss it. That’s 
cause MILL & FACTORY ’s circulation list is controlled 
ot by canvassers but by industrial distributors’ salesmen. 


These distributors’ salesmen -—numbering more 

1200—do two things canvassers simply cannot do. 
ist, they cover every worthwhile plant in the country reg- 
aly, no matter where it’s located. Second, they cover 
very worthwhile plant intensively — spending fully as much 
ine out in the shops as in the executive offices. 


Result is whether a plant’s in Salem, Mass., or Seattle, 
ash., they know the men who specify — in that plant. And 
hen one of these key men goes on to another post, dis- 
butors’ salesmen — always on the ground — know that, too. 
nerally in advance! 


ULY 15, 1944 


* And they pass on all this information about impor- 
tant buying personnel to MILL & FACTORY. Pass it on 
promptly —because the Industrial Distributor pays for every 
copy of MILL & FACTORY sent out, and therefore wants 
to keep its circulation list “in the pink” always. 


d That’s why there’s no “spec” about reaching the men 
who do the specifying for industry when you advertise in 
MILL & FACTORY. That’s why so many manufacturers 
feel that the money they put into advertising in this widely- 
read magazine is one of their soundest and most productive 


investments. 
a e e 


Conover-Mast Corporation—205 East 42nd Street, 
New York, 17; 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 1; 
Leader Building, Cleveland, 14. Duncan A. Scott & Co., 
West Coast Representative, Mills Building, San Francisco, 
4; Pershing Square Building, Los Angeles, 13. 


MILI‘ FACTORY 
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re —LIFT DAT BALE” 


Memphis is the world’s largest cot- 
ton market, with the valuation of cotton 
and cottonseed grown and sold in the 
Memphis area totaling two-thirds of a 


billion dollars! 


WMC, the station most people listen 
to most in the Memphis area, is the out- 
standing selling medium of this 12th 


largest trade area in America. 


* 5000 WATTS DAY & NIGHT 
* NBC NETWORK 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


OWNED ANO OPERATED BY 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY * 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


( WMC-Mempnis WJDX- Jackson, Miss. 
MEMBER OF SOUTH CENTRAL QUALITY NETWORK - KaRK-Cittienock WSMB- New Orieans 
{ 


AWKH - KTS - Shreveport 


| Own preparedness an 


Those years of 1938, 1939 and 1940 which heard the 


_ tumult of war mounting also witnessed great advances jp 


the sciences of radio and electronics. By 1940 there were 
814 radio stations in the U. S. A.—50,100,000 radio set, 
were in use. G. I. Corp. by then had 2,000 employes ang 
was devoting a aye es of its facilities and output to oy 
the Armed Forces of our Allies. 


Even before Pearl Harbor G. I. was turning out cop. 
densers, motors—equipments for planes, ships and tanks 
Today it has the distinction of having won two E Awards 
for its contribution to the war effort. 


G. I. Corp. in its novel booklet does not attempt to 
prophesy just when the gong for reconversion will sound, 
Nevertheless it does whip into its report a refreshing note 
of optimism. Furthermore, it promises that reconversion 
will not find G. I. unprepared. The note of optimism js 
strongly reflected in the inference that the revival of the 
World Series is linked with our now certain—and not too 
distant Victory. 


Attached to the inside rear cover of the booklet is , 
return post card for entering guesses as to the date of the 
war's end. G. I. promises to file the entries carefully away 


| Then to celebrate “Exit-for-the-Axis-day” G. I. Corp. will 


select the first ten contestants who were nearest right and 
send them two tickets for the first post-war World Series. 


Polysyllabie Promotion 


Shoe-shine stand in New York advertises: 


‘Pedal habiliments artistically lubricated and illuminated 
with ambidextrous facility for the infinitesimal remunera. 
tion of 20 cents per operator.” 


More Darn Fun! 


If you're a game or puzzle addfct there’s entertainment 
galore for you in a gem of a little pocket fun kit called 


| the Jeep Board. The manufacturer, E. S. Lowe Co., Inc, 


New York City, aptly describes the Jeep Board as “enter- 


| tainment that travels with you.” 


Here's something that enables you to indulge in any 
choice of 25 games and puzzles—anywhere, any place, an} 
time. It slips into the pocket like a pack of cigarettes ani 


| can provide entertainment for one, two or more people. 
| No table is required for playing the games or working 
| the puzzles as this gay little gadget may be convenientl) 
| strapped on the knee or on the arm of a chair. 


With the Jeep Board one may play such old favorite 


| as Checkers, Criss-Cross, Cribbage—or, some new exttt- 


ing games such as Twenty Wacs and Two Marines and 
Double-Cross. Among the puzzles there’s one called Eight 
Wacs and a Sergeant—another labeled Rookie. Included 
in the kit is a 32-page illustrated booklet of instruction’ 
for all the games and puzzles. The Jeep Board come 
compactly packed in a red, white and blue self-mailing 
carton, ready to mail anywhere. 


The soaring demand for this pocket fun kit as a pleas 
ure-packed pastime for travelers and convalescents as we! 
as for gifts for service men and women has led tht 
manufacturer to declare that this is truly a ‘Jeep Year. 
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Joun M. Orrer has been 
made sales manager of the 
Home Radio Division, 
Phileo Corp. He joined 
the firm in 1926 and has 
been Middle West man- 
ager for the past 4 years. 


W. J. O'Hara has been 
appointed supervisor of 
branches, Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inec., Kearny, N. J. 
Mr. O’Hara formerly was 
New York branch man- 
ager, and has been with 
the company since 1922. 


Georce E. KUMMEROW has 
been made sales manager, 
Paint & Varnish Division, 
Owens-Illinois Can Co., 
Toledo. He formerly was 
manager, Chicago Branch 
sales office. His headquar- 
ters will be in Chicago. 


J. A. Lewin has been 
made manager, Dealer Div- 
sion, The Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., Akron. 
le has been with the firm 
since 1928, and was man- 
ager of the Life Guard 
Division from 1939 to 1941. 
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EICHELBERGER 


NEWS 


Water H. EICHELBERGER 
has been named sales man- 
ager, Refrigerator Division, 
of Phileo Corp., Philadel- 
phia. He has been man- 
ager of the company’s At- 
lanta Division since 1941. 


RatpH CC. Cameron has 
been made director of 
merchandising, Airtemp 
Division, Chrysler Corp. 
He will direct sales pro- 
motion, advertising and 
sales training, as well as 
all post-war activities. 


Harvey P. THELEN has 
been named sales manager 
of Owens-Illinois Can 
Company’s new Steel Con- 
tainer Division. He will 
work closely with the sales 
people in the petroleum, 
paint and chemical fields. 


Earte H. Sersy has been 
elected vice-president in 
charge of sales, Harold H. 
Clapp, Inc., New York 
City. For the past ten 
years Mr. Selby has served 
as vice-president of Nes- 


tle’s Milk Products, Inc. 


KUMMEROW 


CAMERON 


He shoots Presidents, Generals, and Judges ‘Si 
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om McAvoy, of LIFE’s Washington staff, has a 


. e- , . salesme 
list of distinguished camera portraits that al- 
most parallels the President’s big-shot date book. How 
He has photographed the President more ably woe 
and often than any other person. And he has por- oon 
trayed crowded Washington from the point of view war pl 
of the little man standing in line for things and who h 
sleeping three in a bed. be offe 
McAvoy is a distinguished veteran of a 25- oA 
person staff in Washington. LIFE’s on-scene re- urgent 
porting from America’s news capital typifies the sellins 
thoroughness%and completeness of its firsthand that h 
reporting from all over the world. , 
‘ ° ut 
Add t6 these world-wide resources the way in mess 
which LIFE translates its findings into its well- paper 
liked word and picture reporting, and we see one 
of the big reasons for LIFE’s popularity ... one 
of the reasons why NO OTHER MAGAZINE IN ‘Hol 
HISTORY EVER HAD AS MANY READERS THE 
EVERY WEEK. of g 
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Tom McAvoy, of LIFE’s Washington staff, Justice Byrnes and “Whiskers” are photo- | While busy Washington is McAvoy’s head- J en 
takes a picture of General Marshall carrying graphed in their Washington apartment. Mc- quarters, he occasionally takes a look at the 
his own lunch tray at an outdoor canteen. Avoy’s album of capital celebrities includes rest of the world. He has just returned from a 
McAvoy’s human interest photographs have Cordell Hull, Alvin Barkley, Bernard Baruch, 10-day round trip to India, where he was the Sr 
done much to bring the nation’s capital closer Admiral Leahy, Donald Nelson, and the first only press representative aboard the Air = 
to the millions who have never been there. picture ever taken of the Senate in session. Transport Command’s “Fire Ball Express.” ye 
zi 
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SES and Salesmen 


ANSWERING G. C. HOLT OF THE W. A. SHEAFFER 
PEN CO. AND OTHERS—Yes, the Federal ruling pro- 
vides that all male employes between the ages of 21 and 
45 must be cleared through the U. S. Employment Service 
before being placed on the payroll. Of course, this includes 
salesmen. 


However, it is unlikely that sales executives will have 
to worry very much about the effect of this job-priority- 
referral system, because about the last place in the world 
where the Government expects to find skilled workers for 


wat plant jobs is among the ranks of salesmen. Salesmen 
who have had no experience in mechanical labor will not 
be offered jobs as welders, radio engineers or marine drafts- 
men. Those who do mechanical work may be asked to take 
war jobs if the loca! need for war workers happens to be 
urgent at the moment. USES can refuse to refer them to a 
selling job, but it will not order anybody to take a post 
that he does not want. 


But the law clearly states that all male employes within 
the age limits mentioned must submit USES clearance 
papers to you before you hire them. 


Jobs After the War 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE says that if the total amount 
of goods and services approaches $170 billion in the sec- 
ond year after final victory, unemployment will be about 
1 million. If, however, the national product were to fall 
as low as $108 billion, which is the 1939 level, we would 
have unemployment of between 15 and 20 million people. 
$170 billion of output would represent a contraction of 
30 billions from the wartime volume. 


If the figure is $170 billion, $113 billion will be the 
upper estimate for the amount of consumer goods to be 
taken off the market. Distribution of this figure may be 
as follows: 


For services, gas, electricity and telephone; service for 
the home, such as rent, private educational, personal and 
professional services—$35 billion 


For food, clothing and the whole range of consumption 
goods, other than durable goods—$60 billion 


For durable consumer goods, such as household equip- 
ment and automobiles—$18 billion. 


Leo Cherne, executive secretary of the Research Institute 
of America, tells us in his new book, “The Rest of Your 
Life,” what we will have to consume in order to reach full 
employment in 1946: 


“You must eat almost twice as much food as you did in 1940. 
Smoke a third cigarette for every two you used to. Take 27% 
more crugstore potions to get over the effects. Clean everything 
you h three times as often. Read 16% more newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books. Heat and light your house twice as well as 
JuLyY 15, 1944 


you do now. Use 30% more gasoline. Buy another suit or dress 
for every one you used to buy.” 


You'll have to order three pieces of furniture for every two 
pieces you bought in 1940; almost double your floor covering; buy 
a radio, piano, phonograph, and organ twice as often as you 
did; break your dishes one third more often than you did, and 
learn to play another musical instrument. 


And buy a new car twice as often as you did. Go to the movies 
five times for every four you went before the war. And to the 
doctor four times for every three. Travel 150 miles for every 
100 pre-war miles. There must be two and one half times more 
home building than there was in 1940 and an increase in all 
types of producers’ goods two-thirds larger than in that good year.” 


You probably will not agree with all of these “musts” 
or with many other paragraphs in Leo Cherne’s stimulating 
book, but it should be required reading for all marketing 
executives. Cherne doesn’t pretend to know all of the 
answers, but he certainly knows all of the questions and 
his book is as thrilling as the best mystery killer-diller. 


He thinks that for about two years after the end of the 
war in Europe America will experience a combination of 
boom in some fields and depression in others, that with 
each month after the European war is ended the number 
of unemployed will grow, that while each month more 
and more of the reconverted industry will move in to 
take its share of both the employment and the dollar 
market, the sponge won't quite be able to sop up the 
water leaking in. 


‘In many ways the years after the war will constitute 
one of the strangest periods through which America has 
ever passed. Boom and depression at the same time. High 
national production—compared with 1940—and growing 
unemployment at the same time. Expanding civilian enter- 
prise but mounting joblessness. Profits and bankruptcies 
both increasing. Prices starting high and dropping re- 
luctantly while savings remain substantially frozen.” 


The greatest problem is going to be the fear of unem- 
ployment. Cherne thinks that we haven't suffered many 
shortages during the war except in consumer's durable 
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The OPA has had a tough and heretofore unpopular job— 
but it should be judged by results. We’ve kept inflation away 
up to this point—but the crucial period will come after the 
war, when people will say, “We’re tired of controls and ra- 
tioning and priorities. Let’s get down to business as usual.” 
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goods and that consequently there will be no great rush 
to buy outside of those fields. He thinks we will all “wait 
and see”—remembering unemployment as a burned child 
fears the flame. 


The conclusion is obvious that sales executives not only 
will have their greatest potentials, but also their greatest 
responsibilities. One of those responsibilities is going to 
be to mold public opinion so that it will follow optimistic 
channels. Those sales managers who voice their fears and 
worries about elections, taxes, peace and jobs will help to 
bring about their worst fears. 


Civilian Production Needs 


UNDER THE REVISED WPB RULING gearing for in- 
creased civilian production is now the order of the day. 
Three specific steps have been taken by Mr. Nelson to 
ease companies in the new transition period production— 
permission for manufacturers to get materials and com- 
ponents necessary to make and test a single working 
model of any product planned for future production, revo- 
cation of orders limiting the use of magnesium and alumi- 
num, permission to purchase machinery, tools and dies for 
civilian production. 


Until the defeat of Germany, reconversion is going to 
be carried on largely through the use of surplus materials, 
and manufacturers should try to design their models in 
terms of these materials. 


The WPB Order Reconversion Guide lists civilian “hard 
goods” in three tables. Table I lists those articles in which 
WPB anticipates the severest shortages later this year. 
Consequently, they are the best bets for companies who 
want to get into peacetime production fast. Table II repre- 


sents tight, but not acute shortages. Table III lists scarce 
products. 


Under Table I are included such items as mechanical 
refrigerators, sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, oil burn- 
ers, ranges, stoves, heaters, fans, typewriters, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum tubes, air conditioning items, bath tubs 
and other plumbing fixtures, watches, hairpins and alumi- 
num cooking utensils. 


What the Government intends to do, as war needs ease 
up, is to rush production of scarcity and other consump- 
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There’s money enough floating around to shoot retail sales 
up to one hundred billion—see chart on preceding page— 
but prevailing merchandise shortages will probably hold the 
1944 figure down to approximately the level of last year. 
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tion goods on the theory that abundance of supply is thy 
surest known antidote to inflation. Maury Maverick, chair 
man of the Smaller War Plants Corporation is startin, 
now to see that small companies get at least a proportiog 
ate share of any new civilian production, and a progray 
he has developed and which has been approved by th 
WPB would permit small companies to step up thej 
operations to a rate equal to the over-all industry rate g 
production for any essential civilian article. The over.aj 
rate for a specific item is based on production for bot 
civilian use and use by the Armed Forces. For example jf 
small plants have heretofore been allowed 40% of prewaj 
production of a given product and large plants operate a 
80% of production for military use of the same item 
the small plant in the future will get 120%. 


Under present conditions, large companies get most of 
the orders for civilian goods which are placed by the 
Armed Forces. This has given the bigger companies 4 
disproportionate share of consumer goods production, ac 
cording to Maverick, because Army and Navy orders fo 
civilian items are not counted in the quota limitationg 
which WPB imposes on each firm’s production of an 
article for civilian use. 


Estate’s New Sales Plan 


THE ESTATE STOVE CO., makers of Heatrola and 
Estate ranges, has used the war period to make a thorough. 
going study of its distribution policies. As a result of 
their own investigations and surveys made for them by 
an outside organization of sales consultants, the company 
has decided to sell entirely through distributors after the 
war. Stoves are not generally sold through distributors 


and the new Estate policy is a complete reversal of the 
company’s former plan. In the past they sold to practically 
all sections of the country direct to the retail trade. 


The company is planning greatly increased production 
after the war, with concentration on a small number of 
models in each line. Their study convinces them that they 
can move that big volume most economically through 
carefully selected independent distributors who will sell 
the Estate line exclusively in an exclusive territory. Before 
the war Estate experimented with the distributor idea by 
establishing a few in certain territories and the performance 
of these few, measured against results in other territories, 
contributed to the decision reached by S. C. Bernhardt, 
vice-president in charge of sales, and his associates. 


Soldier Sampling 


SOMETHING SIMILAR TO THE _ CIGARETTE 
BLINDFOLD TEST is now going on in the Army. The 
Quartermaster Corps has added cereals to soldiers’ field 
rations in order to add calories and variety. Ration “C’ 
includes a 2-0z. disc made from well known commercial 
breakfast foods. The advantages of this procedure art 
that soldiers recognize a familiar flavor from their civilian 
days and manufacturers supplying the rations can use & 
isting production facilities. The discs include, in addition 
to the cereal base, sugar, salt, vegetable shortening and 
milk solids, 


The gamble is that the soldier in the field can't tell 
whether he will find Wheaties, Oaties, Grape-Nuts and 
Corn Flakes, or Wheat Flakes and Puffed Wheat until 
he opens the ration can. The net result should be thst 
millions of our young men will sample them all. 

PHILip SALISBURY 
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The first Man Marketing Clinic was founded as a hobby 
in 1935 by Sidney Edlund. Shortly after that it came under 
the auspices of the Sales Executives Club of New York. Mr. 
Edlund is president, and Mary Edlund, an active director. 


The objects of the Clinic are to help individuals to pick 
their jobs and land them. Anyone may attend and none 
of the members has ever been charged a fee. 
Clinic alone has taught 35,000 men and women how to sell 
themselves to employers, and it has resulted in the founding 
of other Clinics which have served 200,000 men and women. 


Sidney Edlund, a graduate of Cornell University, heads the 
firm of management counselors which bears his name. He 
is past president of Life Savers, Inc., Pines Bros., Inc., and 
the Kelvinator National Salesmen’s Institute. Mary Edlund 
has been an Industrial Relations Counselor, and a depart- 
ment head of the Chase National Bank. 


The Edlunds have collaborated in the writing of numbers ie 
of articles and two books, “Pick Your Job and Land It” be 
(Prentice Hall, Inc., New York City) and “Planning Your 
Life Work” (Sidney and Mary Edlund, Riverside, Conn.). 


The first 


/ 


he Man Marketing Clinic is his brainchild. 


You Can Sell Yourself 
Into a Bigger Job! 


See how simple is this formula developed by the Man Marketing 


Clinic—how it parallels the formula for selling goods and services. 


It calls for analysis of the “product,” demonstration, intensive 


campaigning, “exposure” to prospects, and careful follow-up. 


BY SIDNEY EDLUND 


ICTORY will force over 

twenty million Americans to 

change the nature of their 

work. Over a million of them 
will want selling jobs. 

Even good salesmen often have a 
hard time selling their own services. I 
have talked with top-flight salesmen 
and sales managers who have lifted 
their sales well above competitors’ but 
who do a poor selling job when the 
product is themselves. Never was it 
more important for them to use sound 
selling principles to land the jobs 
where they can serve best. With care 
and study, they can learn to apply to 
themselves those procedures and prin- 
ciples which have been successful in 
selling other services and products. 

The first step is to know the prod- 
uct. When the product is yourself, 
this is not simple. People evaluate 
their abilities by what they have done 
Previously, rather than by what they 
can do. They may make little use of 
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characteristics which could be valuable. 

For instance, James Folsom had sold 
over the counter for three years in a 
men’s wear chain store, but still had 
little understanding of what caused 
a sale. He just hadn’t put much 
thought into his job. He came to the 
Man Marketing Clinic. We suggested 
that he try to determine where his job 
led—the kind of work he might hope 
to be doing five or ten years from now. 
He decided he would like to be a store 
manager. Then we asked him to list 
all the characteristics and experiences 
desirable for a store manager, and 
opposite each qualification, insofar as 
possible, to note specific illustrations 
demonstrating the degree to which he 
possessed that qualification. 

Mr. Folsom’s [ist included analyti- 
cal ability and imagination, so that 
he might determine what caused sales 
and then plan intelligent sales cam- 
paigns. In his previous work in the 
store he did not show these qualities 


because he wasn’t sufhciently interest- 
ed. But when he made a sound plan 
for his future, it was evident that 
he must do more in the present to 
further that plan. And he was able 
to demonstrate that he had both 
analytical ability and imagination by 
several incidents in his life. For ex- 
ample, when he was a senior in high 
school, he had organized an unusual 
student government to solve a lack of 
understanding between students and 
teachers. His original Christmas cards 
showed his imagination. 


Dividends of Self-Analysis 


As a result of this personal research, 
James Folsom became deeply interested 
in the art of selling. By experiment 
and observation, he came to know the 
effect of various displays on the sale 
of shirts and ties; by analysis and ex- 
periment, he discovered what to say, 
in person and in print, to different 
types of customers to increase their in- 
terest in men’s wear. His daily sales 
continued to mount, and he started up 
the ladder—to assistant manager and 
then store manager. 

Often people fail to see that they 
are ready for a forward step. Sam 
Kind, a cosmetic salesman, was as- 
signed to a New England territory 
which had been in the red for years. 
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“Thirteen cylinders, and every stinkin’ letter starts out, ‘Due 
1 y 


to conditions beyond our control— 


* 


His survey of the territory disclosed 
that the distribution was on the wrong 
side of the railroad tracks. Skillful 
selling changed this. He worked with 
beauty editors of the daily newspapers 
to get tie-ins with his company’s ad- 
vertising; he spent the time training 
jobbers’ salesmen. Within seven 
months his territory was in the black 
and it became increasingly profitable 
as long as he stayed with the company. 

Sam Kind came to the Man Market- 
ing Clinic for help in getting a better 
job as a salesman. But as soon as he 
went through the Clinic proms of 
choosing his ultimate goal and of de- 
termining the required qualifications 
for such a job, it was evident to him 
that he was ready for a district man- 
ager’s job. He had clearly demonstrat- 
ed that he knew how to analyze a 
territory, how to stimulate others to 
do a good job, how to coordinate 
merchandizing, selling and advertising 
—all excellent managerial attributes. 
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This procedure helped Sam Kind to 
become a district manager. The same 
procedure has turned district managers 
into sales managers; it has made gen- 
eral managers out of sales managers. 

All through life we have occasion 
to use most of the aptitudes which 
are needed in selling. If a person 
possesses such qualities he can find a 
way of demonstrating them simply, 
first to himself and then to others. 
We know this is true, for we have 
seen it demonstrated for eight years 
in the Man Marketing Clinic by thou- 
sands of salesmen and sales managers. 
This is an important concept. It means 
that each of us can find a way to utilize 
our talents more fully. 

William James, in his “Energies of 
Man,” says, “The human individual 
lives actually far within his limits. 
He possesses powers of various sorts 
which he habitually fails to use.’ One 
of the most frequent mistakes of men 
interested in finding better sales jobs 


is failure to analyze the product thoy. il di 
oughly, to understand better how jt . rte 
can be used to fuller advantage today i 

and tomorrow. A advar 


The second step is to analyze the A 


market, Before the war there wee 4 thc 
nearly three million people engaged <icab! 
in sales work. Remuneration ranged vide 
from twenty dollars to one thousand § onal 
dollars a week. Obviously, the range Bevery 
of characteristics and experiences te for 1 
quired was also great. and 
pects 
Interested in Selling? 

The more a man knows about the 

various fields of selling and about dif. 
ferent firms, the more intelligent he T 
can be in choosing his prospects, In J 24 
the Man Marketing Clinic we give sold 


these suggestions to the man who 
wishes to study sales possibilities in 
the various fields: 


Use market research methods to deter. 
mine your best prospects. Talk with peo. 
ple everywhere. Tell them of your in. 
terest in selling. Ask them the nature 
of their companies’ products and services. 
Inquire whether sales are made to indi- 
viduals, to industrial firms, to wholesalers. 
Find out if the products are advertised: 


if there is considerable difficulty in in- for 
terviewing the right people; whether there f 
is strong resistance to buying and why. oth 
Find out if organizers are needed or men his 
who can do a big job all by themselves: 
whether each application of the product . 
is the same, or if considerable study is Inc 
required to make each application intelli- rut 
gently. Determine if there is an important eac 
future in that field and why, what techni- h 
cal training. is required, whether salesmen P 
stay with the company, and if their earn- tot 
ings are consistently good. If the company by 
seems a good prospect, find out whom to sal 
see and what kind of person he is. th 
Put all this material into a well-organ- | 
ized notebook promptly after each inter- to 
view. It will help you to determine for cr 
each different field of selling the required eq 
training and necessary qualifications. In di 
the light of these requirements, study your 
own qualifications and see if you fit. If Of 
you do and are interested, get data on all 
firms in this field. h 
When you become interested in a specific if 
selling field, you can obtain further use- ' 
ful information by reading appropriate f 
business papers and especially by direct calls | 
on firms in the field. Ask for the sales k 
manager or assistant sales manager. Tell r 


him of the study you have been making, 5 
how you came to be interested in his pat- 
ticular field. You will get plenty of good . 
information and, very likely, opportunities t 
to go to work in that field 1 
1 


It is not unusual for men to ana- 
lyze the market for their services. But 
no man can do so without understand- 
ing his opportunities better. 

When a man has carefully analyzed 
himself and his market, he is in 2 
sound position to take the third step 
—to plan an adequate campaign to 
land the job he wants. A campaign 
which would be adequate for one 
salesman may not be adequate for an- 
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other even in the same line. We are 
all different. Each campaign should 
ortray an individual vividly and show 
how he can serve specific prospects 
advantageously. 

A sound job campaign is based on 
a thorough understanding of the de- 
sirable qualifications for the job, and 
evidence that the applicant has a rea- 
sonable number of them. Essential to 
every campaign is a planned means 
for making such evidence appealing 
and readily understandable to pros- 


pects. 
A Campaign for a Job 


Timothy O’Hara is a space salesman 
and a good one. For ten years he 
sold a steadily increasing proportion 
of the advertising carried by his news- 
paper. Recently, when his paper was 
sold to a competitor, all the space 
salesmen were released. Despite his 
record and sales ability, he found it 
dificult even to see the advertising 
managers of other publications. Be- 
cause of the paper shortage, most of 
them could sell all of their available 
space and more with their present sales 
forces. 

At the Man Marketing Clinic, Tim- 
othy O'Hara was inspired to present 
his case dramatically. He prepared 
a chart seven feet long by eleven 
inches high. There were two lines 
running across, one black and one red, 
each made from quarter-inch cello- 
phane tape. The black line showed the 
total space sales of his newspaper, 
by years. The red line showed his 
sales. At one glance it was obvious 
that his sales had increased even when 
total sales were declining. His in- 
creasing share of the business was 
equally clear. The chart was accor- 
dion-folded to eleven by eight and 
one-half inches. 

Timothy O'Hara used the chart as 
his calling card. And he always got 
in. If a prospect could not see him 
when he first called, he set a time 
for an interview. They all wanted to 
know a man who had made such a 
tecord and who could present his 
story so dramatically, even if they had 
no immediate need for a space sales- 
man. Once he had a means of open- 
ing the doors, Mr. O’Hara knew he 
would find the job he wanted. It 
took a little more time than in nor- 
mal days, but he succeeded. 

A different problem faces the man 
who has never sold. Bob Evans, a 
discharged soldier with no impair- 
ment for most jobs, had been a mis- 
cast bookkeeper befgre his Army ex- 
Pericnce. His analysis of himself 
brourht him to the belief that he 
would be happy and could succeed in 
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COUNTWAY 


LUCKMAN 


Lever Bros. Acquires Pepsodent Co. 


EVER BROS. CO. has acquired 

The Pepsodent Co. it has been 
announced jointly by Francis A. 
Countway, president of Lever Bros. 
Co. and Charles Luckman, president 
of Pepsodent. 

Pepsodent will operate as a separate 
division of Lever Bros. Co. and will 
continue under the direction of Mr. 
Luckman as president. Its head- 
quarters and plant will remain in 
Chicago. The acquisition of Pepso- 
dent marks the first entry by Lever 
Bros. into the oral hygiene field since 
its formation in 1899. 

No changes are to be made in the 
respective personnel of the two com- 
panies. The Pepsodent management 
will continue to direct all phases of 
the Pepsodent operation, and all Pep- 
sodent plans and policies will be con- 
tinued. By the end of this year the 
entire drug sales department of Lever 
Bros. Co. will be merged with the 
Pepsodent sales organization. At that 


time, the new drug sales organization 
will handle the distribution of Pep- 
sodent products and the drug products 
of Lever Bros. Co., which are Vimms 
and Lifebuoy Shaving Cream. In ad- 
dition, the drug sales organization will 
handle the distribution of Lux, Lux 
Toilet Soap, Lifebuoy and Swan. 

Both Mr. Countway and Mr. Luck- 
man have risen to the presidencies of 
their respective companies through 
the sales end of the businesses. 

Mr. Countway joined the Curtis 
Davis Co. (later acquired by Lever 
Bros. Co.) in his early twenties, solely 
on the condition that he be made a 
salesman. His prowess in this field 
brought him to presidency in 1913. 

Mr. Luckman started as a retail 
salesman. In 1935 he became sales 
promotion manager of Pepsodent. He 
rose to become vice-president and 
general manager in 1938, and execu- 
tive vice-president two years later. In 
June 1943 he was elected president. 


selling some type of useful service. His 
market survey indicated that informa- 
tional services, such as those which 
help companies to interpret govern- 
ment rulings, have a good present 
market and an interesting future. He 
selected one firm he most wanted to 
work for, but the sales manager want- 
ed only men with some selling experi- 
ence. 

Bob Evans had persistence. He got 
this firm’s manuals and absorbed as 
thoroughly as he could the sections 
which dealt with wage stabilization 
problems. Then he called on twenty 
firms, discussed such problems with 
them, and found out whether they 
used this or similar services and how. 
He said this took more guts than fac- 


ing a machine gun. But he found one 
company that had the service but was 
not using it, and he stimulated inter- 
est again. He also found one excel- 
lent prospect for the service. The 
sales manager no longer had any 
doubts about Bob Evans. 

Two useful job campaign devices 
are letters designed to obtain good 
leads and portfolios to follow up 
good leads. Most application _let- 
ters go into the waste basket or re- 
ceive form letters in reply. But such 
a campaign will succeed (1) if the 
writer is offering a genuine service 
rather than just looking for a job, 
(2) if he appeals to the interests of 
his prospects, especially in the first 
paragraph (3) if he is specific about 
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what he wants to do, about his quali- 
fications for such work, and about 
the results he has produced (4) if 
he analyzes the requirements of the 
job and then presents specific evidence 
to demonstrate that he has many of 
them (5) if he uses facts and illus- 
trations to indicate his qualifications 
rather than his own opinion of his 
worth (6) and if he is 100% sincere. 

Thousands of letters conforming 
reasonably to these standards have 
been written with the aid of the Man 
Marketing Clinic, and thousands of 
individuals have been aided by these 
letters to land the jobs of their choice. 

The portfolio is a modern version 
of the scrapbook which many sales- 
men and sales managers used to keep. 
The scrapbook had in it the owner's 
record of the sales contests he had 
won, letters from the boss comment- 
ing on his work, letters from customers 
he had served unusually well. 

The portfolio differs from the scrap- 
book in that it is more highly or- 
ganized. There is nothing haphazard 
in its arrangement. A man prepares 
it to help him land a specific kind of 
job. Right from the start the reader 
knows the writer’s objective. Every- 
thing in the portfolio bears on the in- 
dividual’s capacity to do the desired 
job well. Extraneous things are left 
out. Material is headlined so that 
the reader may know its bearing and 
importance, If the portfolio is well 
organized, each point made and each 
bit of evidence adds to the reader's 
conviction that the author is the right 
person for the job he wants. 


Portfolio Often a Clincher 


The “sgeetar is usually made so that 
it may be readily duplicated, but it has 
none of the appearance of a mass ef- 
fort. It may be used to bolster an 
interview which is going badly; it is 
sometimes used to get a difficult inter- 
view; it is invaluable as a follow-up. 
The better jobs are seldom filled on 
the first interview, and a good follow- 
up often decides the issue. 

In my personal files are over a 
thousand letters from people who have 
written to express their appreciation 
of how the Man Marketing Clinic has 
helped them land the jobs of their 
choice, frequently at increased pay or 
under very difficult conditions. An ap- 
preciable percentage of these letters 
imply that a portfolio was the thing 
which enabled them to land. Cer- 
tainly it is a very good tool. But 
the thinking and organization of one’s 
self, which is necessary to produce 
such a portfolio, is worth infinitely 
more than the document. I have ques- 
tioned literally hundreds of people 
who have made portfolios as a part 
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of their job campaigns. Without ex- 
ception, they agree that it gave them 
a better understanding of themselves, 
it clarified their objectives, it lifted 
their sights, to work more effectively 
in their new jobs. 

To run a sound job campaign, the 
essentials are a good list of prospects 
and a sound means of reaching and 
interesting these prospects. It is not 
usual for either salesmen or sales 
managers to plan a comprehensive 
campaign to land the jobs of their 
choice. Those who do have found 
that it pays. 


Stress Prospect Coverage 


The fourth step is to reach enough 
prospects. The merchant knows that 
if he shows his wares to enough pros- 
pects he will sell them at somewhere 
around the market price. From our 
experience in the Man Marketing Clin- 
ic, we have come to the conclusion 
that if a person presents himself 
properly to a sufficient number of 
logical prospects, he will land his job. 
There are many sources of prospects. 

Salesmen have come to the Man 
Marketing Clinic believing they were 
stymied in their present organizations. 
But after they analyzed themselves 
and the places they might serve best, 
they saw opportunities where they 
were. They had to sell themselves 
in their own organizations. The port- 
folio has been a favored means of 
making their capacities clearer to their 
chiefs. I have said that I’ve never 
known of an individual to make a 
portfolio whose sights were not lift- 
ed because he saw himself and his 
abilities more clearly. I can add that 
I've never known of a chief to re- 
view such a presentation by one of 
his men without having his respect 
for that man increase. If we do not 
know ourselves until we dig out our 
assets, it is not surprising that those 
with whom we work fail to appreciate 
our Capacities. 

Time and again, those in the Clinic 
have taken their presentation to their 
former employer for review. These 
former chiefs also have seen in the 
man capacities they had hitherto over- 
looked. A number of times they have 
offered their former employes the kind 
of job they then wanted. But in all 
cases these employers are in a better 
position to give better endorsements. 

Salesmen and sales managers have 
come to the Man Marketing Clinic 
and have told of answering many ad- 
vertisements for jobs without getting 
replies. But when these same men 
have later answered with a well-or- 
ganized portfolio or other materials 
designed to show their real capacities, 
they have received excellent results. 


If a man is properly organized eye 
source of jobs will yield much bette, 
returns. A trade association exeg, 
tive was so much impressed with the 
presentation of a man he had just met 
that he volunteered to mimeograph 
a high-spot presentation and enclg 
it with his next mailing to all! of his 
members. Many men who have well. 
organized materials have been amazed 
at how much strangers will do for 
them. And a friend will do more 
Ordinarily, the friend does not see 
where he can help. But give him q 


comprehensive presentation, and he § 


is more likely to think of spots which ff 


might use his friend’s services. 

But even a salesman has only 9 
many friends. And there are only a 
limited number of advertisements he 
should answer, and still fewer employ. 
ment agencies where he may get help. 
It may be necessary to get much wider 
coverage, and a letter campaign may 
be the answer. For most salesmen 
and sales managers, there is little lim- 
it to the number of prospects they 
can reach in this manner. 


And Don’t Forget Follow-Ups 


The fifth and final step is to fol- 
low up good leads intelligently. Emer- 
son Smith had launched a letter cain- 
paign indicating his interest in build- 
ing magazine circulation. His first 
reply came from a magazine about 
which he knew little. He was asked 
to call the following day. He spent 
as much time as he could talking with 
readers, finding out what they liked 
and did not like about the magazine. 
He studied the circulation _ break- 
downs. He read the back issues. At 
the interview his interest and knowl- 
edge were at once obvious to his pros- 
pective employer. When it came out 
that Mr. Smith had gathered all this 
information since he had been asked 
to call, the employer was so much 
impressed with his ability that he of- 
fered him $1,000 more than the 
maximum he had decided to pay. 

As soon as the salesman or sales 
manager knows that a choice pros 
pect is interested in him, he can af- 
ford to find out more and more about 
the company, its products, its meth- 
ods of distribution, its policies. In 
his initial calls and in all follow-up 
work, he can show increasing knowl- 
edge and interest. Such procedures 
have enabled some salesmen to create 
and land jobs which did not even ¢x- 
ist in the prospect’s mind at the time 
the negotiations started. 

It is true that millions of salesmen 
have in the past and will in the fu- 
ture get their jobs without such effort 
and planning. But few men come 
close to using their full abilities. 
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Anp Littte Loops or Ivy: Stone walls, a see-our-wares 
front, and a trellised entrance, looking coolly like a cousin 
to a greenhouse—that’s one architect’s idea of the florist’s 
shop of tomorrow. (At the left, the exterior; below, the 
interior. ) 


V-Day to Usher in 
Retail Facelifting 


Authorities in the retail field see, over the hill, a period of 
intense activity in retail store modernization. This trend holds 
important implications for all manufacturers who sell to or 
through retail outlets. Example: counter and window display 
design will be affected materially. 


Researchers who have been attempting to integrate the best 
ideas on post-war store design tell us: that the trend in store 
fronts and windows is for unobstructed vision from the street 

. that mirrors may be used as single wall panels or to 
cover large areas . . . that fluorescent, incandescent, and cold 
cathode lighting will provide both illumination and decoration 

. that air conditioning will become an integral part of 
store design. 


The glimpses into the future provided in the sketches on 
this page are from a recent study of store-design trends 
sponsored by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Banp-sox For Beauty: Customers on the distaff side may 
find parting with papa’s pesos painless—even exhilarating 
—in a specialty shop like this. Indicative of a new trend 
is the promotion of the mezzanine from the rear, to a 
functional part of the design of the front of the store. It 
minimizes the sense of interior columns, say the architects, 
creates two display areas. 


Happier Housing ror Harpware: Away with the junk-shop look, 
the warehouse atmosphere; hardware needs better merchandising! 
The seers predict counter and display cases that are flat, rounded or 
curved, to display merchandise from any angle. An electronic tube 
will open the front door automatically, will probably scare the wits 
out of buyers unaccustomed to such little luxuries when they shop 
for screws and trowels and giant monkey-wrenches. 
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The Logistics of Selling 


We can win the peace as we are winning the war: through total mobiliza- 
tion of resources. If business will adopt the science of the military, the 
shocks of reconversion will be cushioned and there will be jobs for all. 


HE roof of my apartment 

building in New York City 

overlooks the great Hudson 

River. One day the river 
churned with war ships, tankers, and 
transports, signaling with thin whis- 
tles. The mext day the river was 
cleared of all traffic. The convoy was 
on its way to supply our fighting 
men with necessary supplies. 

As I sat in a deck chair I read a 
magazine article on “Logistics”—the 
science of supplying an army with 
everything that it needs—not “too 
little and too late’—but with all 
equipment, on time, when and where 
needed. This science in this war has 
reached its highest development in 
efficiency and will be a leading factor 
in winning the war. 

The heroic soldiers of our country 
meet the enemy at the battle front. 
But the Victory not only depends on 
their intelligent courage, but also on 
the quality of their weapons, their 
equipment, their food. And the sup- 
port from the Nation, the factories, 
the ships, the railroad men is called 
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Our national frontiers will be world-wide after 
American merchandise and 


BY 
SAUNDERS 
NORVELL 


“logistics.” I searched for the word 
in my dictionary but it is not there. 
Like “ersatz”, the war will add “‘logis- 
tics’’ to our vocabulary. 

As I followed in my mind the raw 
recruit to the veteran soldier, it struck 
me how similar are the processes of 
modern up-to-date corporation selling 
to the processes of carrying on mod- 
ern warfare. Both have learned the 
importance of selection, training and 
careful preparation. 

It may be interesting to make com- 
parisons and draw analogies. It ap- 
pears that there is a science of “‘logis- 
tics” which is just as important in 
selling as in war. 

Let us call the army “A’—and 
the seller “S”. 

A. A youth is drafted. His intelli- 
gence and physical condition is ex- 


the peace. And salesmen will fly to sell 
standards to the largest market known: the 


entire world. 


amined and if he passes established 
standards, he is inducted as 1A. 
S. A prospective salesman is ex 
amined for intelligence, physical con 
dition, appearance and points which 
make him pleasing to customers. 
A. After induction the young sd 
dier is given a course of intensive 
training. He is supplied with weapons 
and taught how to use them. 
S. After he is employed, the young 
salesman is given intensive training 
in selling. He is posted on his line 
of merchandise and he is taught how 
to use samples. He is instructed i 
what his competition will be and how 
to overcome it. ; 
A. The soldier is given his equip 
ment and sent to an area where he 
will meet the enemy. He is even 
given pamphlets of instruction as 1 
his conduct in foreign countries. No 
only must he be prepared to fight. 
but he must know how to make 
friends with the natives. 


S. The salesman is assigned 2 tet 
ritory and given lists of towns, deal- 
ers, etc. He is equipped with samples, 
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‘irst the enemy must be “softened up” 
ith airplane attacks. As the lines move 
orward, the big guns—the artillery— 
egin to lay down their own barrage. 


he salesman’s company first “softens 
p” dealers by using consumer advertis- 
ng in the territory. Then the president 
f the company or other executives send 
barrage of personal letters about the 
salesman to his prospective customers. 


catalogs, booklets, advertising etc. 

A. Because of the importance of 
morale, a soldier is told by his com- 
manding officer what the country is 
fighting for and he is impressed with 
his importance to his native land. 
There is an Army paper for him to 
read. Everything is done not only to 
ag the soldier, but also to inspire 
im. 

S. The salesman is instructed in 
the history of his company. He is 
supplied with a house magazine. 
Senior officers tell him of the com- 
pany policy and everything possible is 
done to command his confidence and 
fespect—instruction and inspiration. 

A. The soldier at last reaches the 
field of battle. He is posted on ter- 
fain; he cuts down to battle gear and 
Pfépares to meet the enemy. His food 
and supplies are at hand. He is ready 
to strike. He has confidence in his 
support. 

_S. The salesman is now in his ter- 
titory. Expense money has been sup- 
plied. He is anxious to get to a dealer 
and try his hand at selling. He is full 
of enthusiasm. 

A. First the enemy is “softened up” 
with airplane attacks. As the lines 
move forward the big guns (Artil- 
ley) lay down a barrage. 

_S. The salesman’s company has 

softened up” dealers by consumer 
advertising in territory. The president 
of the company or other executives 
have prepared the way by personal 
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letters about the salesman to his cus- 
tomers (Barrage). 

A. The soldier is at battle contact 
with the enemy. Now comes the test 
—personal courage backed up with a 
good cause and the long list of /ogis- 
tics prepared so carefully for this final 
moment—‘‘The battle is the pay off.” 
The Nation is back of each soldier. 


S. The salesman meets the cus- 
tomer. The sale is the pay off. Now 
his ability and his preparation must 
tell and bring victory. He feels his 
entire organization is back of him. 
If his first attack fails, just watch 
him counter-attack! 

A. Older Army officers take re- 
fresher courses under expert modern 
technicians. 

S. Executives and sales managers 
take a series of night lectures under 
experienced sales executives. 


A. When peace comes out soldiers 
and sailors will be in every part of 
the world to cooperate with our Al- 
lies in preserving order and estab- 
lishing a world peace which will pro- 
tect the common man from exploita- 
tion by the dishonest and the greedy. 
Our national frontiers will be world 
wide. 

S. Our salesmen will fly all over 
the world, offering our goods and 
setting a standard of national justice 
and fair dealing. 

So my thoughts traveled following 
the young soldier and the young sales- 
man. 


Everyone Must Sell 


My idea of selling is quite different 
from some others. At war the whole 
Nation must fight. The battle is not 
only on the firing line. In selling 
likewise the whole organization must 
sell—the president, the sales manager, 
the buyers, the credit manager, the 
claim manager, the factory foremen, 
the white-collar group, the factory 
workers, the advertising manager. 
That I think is the “logistics” of sell- 
ing and it will win the battle for 
the Peace. 


The soldier is given his equipment and 
sent to an area to meet the enemy. A 
pamphlet instructs him as to conduct 
in foreign countries. Not only must he 
be prepared to fight, but he must know 
how to make friends with the natives. 


The salesman is assigned a territory and 
given lists of towns, dealers, ete. He is 
equipped with samples, catalogs, book- 
lets, advertising, etc., to win prospects. 
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Beproom “B’ is TAKEN 


(so help share the space that's left ) 


' 
I He more aul snore wounded ave (avehing oC | SHARE-THE-RARLROAD RULES, for this Invosion Summer: 
i niat Wee winlly. | 
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New York Central 


041A United for Vector 


Regier wll consatuse ts head on 


talon amocuane whe is going vente way. Belye 
Len pang arated laste fone ceaselung emopey 


Not exactly a pretty picture, 
but graphic. The New York 
Central, like all of the coun- 
try’s railroads, is doing a 
tremendous job of transport- 
ing troops and moving 
wounded. Their new cam- 
paign urges cooperation 
from the public. Think now: 
Is your trip necessary? 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Bedroom “B” 


Did you get stranded over the 
Fourth? And you couldn't get on the 
train? And the buses were so crowd- 
ed? Well, honey, where were you 
when the nice man on the radio told 
you it would happen? And obviously, 
Sedlitz, you didn’t read the New 
York Central's advertisement that 
said simply, “Bedroom ‘B’ is taken.” 

You see, the kid next door was 
occupying it. How did he get the 
money to pay for a bedroom? Wasn't 
he the one who worked in the gas 
station? He was. And he didn’t pay 
for that bedroom. His uncle, the one 
with the beard, paid for it. You see 
the kid in bedroom “B’’ was wounded 
at Salerno, or Cassino, or Saipan. 

It was not just The New York 
Central that brought him home again. 
It was the C & O, and the B & O, 
and the New Haven. And it isn’t 
just the N. Y. C. that has tried to 
get over to you that trains are des- 
perately needed, now, and up to and 
past V Day. Needed to bring next- 
door kids who are in Valdosta, Geor- 
gia, and Portland, Oregon, and Three 
Oaks, Mich.—home. Everybody with 
ten miles of track has told you, pretty 
nicely too. 

The kid next door, says the New 
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York Central, will continue to head 
its reservation list. And you, Milli- 
cent, and you, Sedlitz, had better plan 
on a quiet Labor Day in the back- 
yard. 


Yes, My Darling Daughter 


Far be it from substantial, con- 
servative Beech Nut Packing Co., 
which has troubles enough keeping 
the jaws of some 6,000,000 soldiers 
busy, to urge a shot-gun marriage on 
the flower of the nation. But if you 
would keep your secretary, the one 
who's so handy with the Bromo, can- 
cel out her magazine subscriptions and 
buy her a good book! Beech-Nut is 
in the Recruiting business, enlisting 
WACS, out of the goodness of its 
substantial, conservative heart. 

“Of course . . . you may marry!” 
says their first appeal. Since “they're 
either too young or . . .”—you know 
the rest, on the homefront, that mes- 
sage might put ideas in a girl’s head. 

Reading a little further, advertise- 
ments (it says here) will appear in 
magazines, newspapers, and radio 
spots, through December. It’s a losing 
battle. We have a lot of success down 
here with a small, but in good-taste, 
help-wanted advertisement. May we 
be of assistance? 


More Heady Stuff 


Wine has reared its lovable he 
again. This time it springs from th 
never-failing fount of W. A. Taylo 
& Co., brewers, or bottlers, or what 
ever, of Valiant Burgundy. Cop 
springs from the equally never-failing 
fount of Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc 

Valiant’s new campaign, in aboy 
twelve natural colors, shows a pre 
young thing, dressed to the teet 
pouring out a glass for her man, wh 
isn’t even looking at the wine. Hg 
looks drunk already—on the p,yt. ¢ 
course. Theme of the advertiseme 
seems to be that wine brightens up 
meal like—well, wine. They also sa 
that it tastes good with any food. I@ 
catches the eye, does that advertise 
ment, and the wine looks goo 
enough to drink. 


Blow! We'll Move Over 


Prepare to get shoved off the roa 
even a super-highway, immediate 
after the war. We've been reading 
the Fruehauf Trailer Company's ney 
campaign. They haven't been letting 
the grass grow under their trailers 
And the engineers who dreamed y 
those twelve-wheel terrors which crepf 
up on you at a rough 80, (back in 
the days when gasoline was gasoline} 
are preparing to scare you out of youj™ 
wits come peace. 

All kidding aside, Fruehauf is tell 
ing the public in advertisements whic 
are little miracles of coherency, and 
very easy on that post-war vision busi 
ness, that they are simply trying, 2 
always, to make trailers with one pur: 
pose — smaller hauling costs. Thei 
trailers, they go on to say, will bk 
better ones after the war, and they 
make no bones about it. 

They're the kind of advertisements 
we like to see. But we still get the 
dry-knocks when we remember thos 
pre-war trailers. Big, weren't they? 


Blueprint of the 
Sales Department 


Because so many letters addressed 
the Sates MANAGEMENT Reader’s Servite 
Bureau are asking such questions %: 
“What is the range of the sales mat 
ager’s duties?”, and “Can you give me? 
list of all the functions properly @ 
cluded in the sales department of # 
typical company?” the editors present 
the facing page an organization chat 
which tells the whole story. 


It was prepared by Burton Bigelow, 
head of the Burton Bigelow Organi 
tion, New York, management consultani\™ 
and is used here by special permissio® 
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Gov’t. Authorities 


THE SALES MANAGER 


{BUILDING THE ORGANIZATION | 
L } 


EMPLOYMENT & COMPENSATION 


(Sales Personnel) 


Sources 
Selection G Employment 
Payment Plans 


(Distributive Organization) 
Types & Locations 
Wholesaling _ 
Retailing 
Proposition 


TRAINING 


New Recruits 


Seasoned Men 


Continuation. Training 


Review © 


Distributors’ Salespeople 
Retailers’ Salespeople 


PREPARING AND EQUIPPING 


Automobiles 
_ Sample Kits 
Demonstrators 
Sales Tools 
Visualizers 
Films 
Sales Manuals 
High-Spot Presentations 


PLANNING 
Policies, Objectives, Methods 


CONTROL 
Supervision, Discipline, Standards 
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A Roving Editor Reports on 
Los Angeles’ Post-War Prospects 


One of a series of articles summarizing the impact of the war on 


selected markets and geographical sections from coast to coast. 


BY A. G. MEZERIK 


HE third largest industry in 

California is climate. It is sold 

in large slices all the year 

round. It brings in dollars— 
lots of them. In 1937 the tourist hay 
crop nurtured by the California sun 
amounted to $216,000,000. In that 
same year, the rich oil wells of the 
state, comparatively, did only slightly 
better, $265,000,000, and the gilded 
motion picture industry did consider- 
ably less—$165,000,000. No wonder 
climate has become a business and a 
psychology. The All Year Club, pro- 
motional center for California tourist 
travel, is a busy organization with a 
large staff, all committed to selling 
fair weather. And weather is a never- 
ending source of conversation at meal- 
time and in between. 


Climate Is Popular 


Many people obviously like climate. 
Four millions are now in Los Angeles 
County and they continue to come in 
droves. Every transcontinental train 
plays to standing room only. Many 
people come with money, but the 
majority are retired folk. In fact 
Southern California is by now the 
lushest older folks’ home in the coun- 
try. 

A good many of these aging citi- 
zens bring with them their caution 
of risking their money—they sit on 
it, freezing capital which might serve 
to expand business of every kind. A 
fairly high percentage have social the- 
ories, largely concerned with getting 
thirty dollars or more a week out of 


the other citizens of the state. A great 
many have religious ideas which they 
want to try out to the delight of hun- 
dreds of Aimee Semple McPhersons, 
I-Am-Cults, Oriental fakirs and in 
curious pot-rourris which mix up 
deities with diets. 

I asked the heads of the All Year 
Club what the social cost of main- 
taining this mecca for old folks might 
be—in terms of retrogressive politi- 
cal ideas, deadening of the venturous 
spirit. and the overwhelming fear of 
progress. They were aghast at the 
temerity of the question, but on masti- 
cating it for a considerable while, 
agreed I had something there—but 
I gathered something better kept in 
the closet. 

The problem wouldn't stay put in 
the closet if it weren't that so many 
other things are doing in Los An- 
geles. There are younger people com- 
ing here too—thousands of them. 
They are doers, working in war 
plants. As soon as many of them are 
able, they will venture out for them- 
selves. There is much here for them 
to do. Los Angeles is not only the 
Detroit of the West, with its 2,500 
manufacturing plants—it is the New 
York City, also, resembling it in 
many ways, not the least of which is 
the entertainment industry and the 
growing high-style garment center. 

The crowding of the population is 
great and prophets who glibly speak 
of Los Angeles someday rivalling 
New York City in size have more 
than wishful thinking on their side, 


Glamor-child of Los 
Angeles’ economy is 
the $165,000,000 motion 
picture industry. And 
the M.G.M.  on-the-lot 
shot at left reveals the 
work entailed in glori- 
fying the glamor-chil- 
dren of the movie in- 
dustry: bathing beauties. 


for indisputably, many, if not most, 
of the people who come here, decide 
to stay. According to every survey 
many, many more will come, for sol- 
diers and sailors passing through here 
vow that this will be their own post. 
war city and many of them wil! keep 
that vow. 

The city fathers of Los Angeles 
like the idea of surpassing New York 
City in every way, including size, but 
they are too close to the memories of 
absorbing dust-bowl victims, to relish 
the prospects immediately ahead. 
They are conscious that they didn't 
distinguish themselves as regards the 
Okies and the Arkies, and since they 
themselves estimate that California 
may have two members of the labor 
force available for every single fore- 
seeable post-war job, they are a bit 
uneasy, particularly since they see no 
adequate immediate expansion pos. 
sibilities in sight. In fact, some of 
them cannot joke at the image of 
Californians taking to the road in 
quest of jobs. It could be that they 
have visions of folk dubbing them 
“Collies” and greeting them in the 
style made familiar in welcoming 
Okies and Arkies. 


Despair Is a Bubble 


I do not share the pessimism of 
these prophets of despair. Not too 
long ago the bulk of them were pro- 
moters and now, reformed and 
wealthy, they grow too conservative. 
They worry about markets for their 
products, yet nowhere has there been 
a better demonstration of the fallacy 
that the West is not a great market. 
Los Angeles is today a big market, 
sought by every other part of the 
country. Its port facilities do not 
compare with those of San Francisco, 
yet ships come here in preference, for 
Los Angeles has a market for the 
cargo, and makes things others want. 

No city has a richer back country, 
for the valleys which are Los An- 
geles’ marketing area produce spe- 
cialty crops of oranges, avocados, and 
many another delight, in demand 
everywhere throughout the year. 
Farmets of that hinterland have the 
largest per capita income of any in 
the world. 

It seems as if there is little to 
worry about when you add oil, valu- 
able crops, movies, trading and all 
manner of manufacturing to a climate 
which jells them all without freez- 
ing. And that will be so when Los 
Angeles and Southern California ma- 
ture to the size of their opportunities. 
To grow to that stature, planning, not 
now obvious, must take place. Em- 
ployers, urban and rural, will lear 
that stability and advanced community 
and labor relations are essential. 
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The history of Champion is one of enterprise, financial 
stability and service. In its first twenty years Cham- 
pion twice was burned, twice flooded, each time re- 
built with the most modern buildings and efficient 
equipment. Year after year Champion has paced the 
industry in improvement of methods and facilities, in 
ie uniformity and utility of product. Champion today 
~ supplies pulp for making explosives, and many other 
vital war materials; also paper for government use, for 
war maps, for industry, and packaging of food and 
medicines. At the same time, all three Champion mills 
continue their ceaseless search for new processes and 
‘ products needed to make, sell and distribute fabulous 
fe quantities of goods postwar. In war and in peace, 

Champion always functions for the good of the Amer- 
/ ican people, their business, and their government, 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO.. Hamilton, Ohic 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA « CLEVELAND + BOSTON «+ ST. LOUIS + CINCINNATI 


+ ATLANTA 


New Orleans International House 


To Promote Latin-American Trade 


EADING _ industrailists and 
business men of New Orleans 
and the Mississippi Valley are 
engaged—right now—on a 

definite project to help crystallize the 
good neighbor policy. The project is 
called International House and it rep- 
resents the first co-ordinated effort of 
business itself to promote trade with 
our Latin-American neighbors. 

New Orleans’ International House 
itself is not a commercial organiza- 
tion. It is actually a combination good- 
will exchange and research laboratory 
for everything touching upon Latin- 
American trade. Headquarters are in 
a four-story ex-bank building and the 
remodelled interior will include 
lounge rooms, conference rooms, li- 
braries, public and private dining 
rooms. The two top floors will be 
devoted to offices for large exporting 
and importing companies, both Amer- 
ican and Latin American. 


Services for Visitors 


Newspapers and periodicals from 
all parts of Latin America will be 
available for visiting Latin Americans. 
In addition, secretaries with a com- 
mand of Spanish and Portuguese will 
be on call. In fact, the plans are to 
enable visitors to transact all or most 
of their business conveniently in the 
building. 

A representative of the State De- 
partment will be on hand to deal with 
diplomatic questions and there also 
will be a delegate from Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s Office of Inter-American af- 
fairs. 

Those responsible for International 
House are confident that some day— 
in the not too distant future—it will 
be the authoritative source of vital 
statistics and information on business 
with Latin America. To further inter- 
hemisphere cooperation International 
House means to encourage the ex- 
change of college students. 

Another of its post-war plans is 
to establish a movie library and ex- 
change. These films will be made 
available to organized groups and 
will be designed to depict the ‘South 
American Way” for folks of the U. 
S. and the “North American Way” 
for Latin Americans. 

The project had its birth some 
months ago when leaders in business 
and industry decided to act on their 
conviction that the south central sec- 
tion of the United States, with its 
fine and easily accessible port of New 
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Orleans, could become the hub of 
commercial enterprise in the Western 
hemisphere. Already the drive for 
funds for launching the project has 


been over-subscribed by Mississippi — 


Valley businesses. 

Such men as Bill Zetzman, New 
Orleans, Andrew Jackson Higgins, 
the builder of ships and planes, and 


Ralph Nicholson, publisher of 4, 
Times-Picayune, ate all out for mak 
ing International House a real jg 
strument with which to create hem 
ispheric good-will and abundant pog 
war inter-hemisphere business. 
“The symbol of _ internatig 
understanding and cooperation js 4 
ing in New Orleans,” said Mr. Ne 
son Rockefeller in a recent fadis 
broadcast dedicating Internation, 
House. “The city’s true community 
of interest with other American fe 
publics fits it particularly to be the 
center of inter-American activity.” 


Sanitary Farm Dairies is the first dairy to use the light-weight, square Duragles 
milk bottle (right), offering important space-saving features and other economies 


Square Duraglas Milk Bottle Makes Its Bow 


4 o> Sanitary Farm Dairies, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., has hit upon a new 
sales approach for routemen to use 
when calling on housewives—the in- 
troduction of a square milk bottle 
and a new case to pack them in. 

A product of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., Toledo, the Duraglas ‘Handi- 
Square” bottles and the new cases 
have solved many problems in de- 
livering milk, says Ed Reidal, presi- 
dent of Sanitary Farms. 

Housewives are enthusiastic, Mr. 
Reidal reports, because the biggest ad- 
vantage to them is the fact that they 
can store the same amount of milk 
in their refrigerators in from one- 
fifth to one-half less space. They also 
say that the square bottle “pours like 
a pitcher,” and they like it because 
it will not roll. 

Cedar Rapids grocers likewise ac- 
claim the square bottle for its space- 
saving features. One report typical of 
many received from grocers, was that 
36 ‘“‘Handi-Squares’” fitted on a re- 
frigerator shelf which previously held 
25 rounds. In addition, grocers re- 


port that the “square” is an easiet 
package to put in shopping bags. Oné 
said that he is able to put thre 
“squares” into a bag which accomo- 
dated only two round bottles. 

The “Handi-Square” is made in 
quart, pint, and half-pint sizes weigh: 
ing 1734 ounces, compared to the 
22-ounce quart bottle previouslj 
made. 

The new cases, designed by The 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
working with Owens-Illinois, are ont 
third smaller by dimensions and 20% 
lighter than the old cases, givin 
drivers more room in their trucks 
Sanitary Farms also finds that it cal 
store 45% more milk in its cold room 
by using the new cases. 

Post-war implications of the nev 
development are regarded as lit 
reaching. Truck manufacturers hat 
already indicated that post-war 
hicles will take advantage of tie 
space-saving features. Grocery tof 
refrigerator designs will, Owens-lllt 
nois is told, also take full advantagt 
of the streamlined bottle. 
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‘EMERGENCY STEERING STATION on U. S. battleship. The helmsman gets steering instructions over a battle telephone. The two other men are intently watching their gauges. 


The Big “Battle Wagons’ Are Run by Telephone 


There are more than 2000 tele- 
phones on just one battleship. 
And many, many thousands on 
all the ships in the Navy. 


The needs of war have first call 
on the country’s manufacturing 
capacity and manpower. That 
is why there is not enough tele- 


phone equipment to take care of 


all civilian requirements and 
why many people now have to 


wait for telephone service. 


It will be some time before all 
who want service can get: it. 
We'd like those who must wait 
to know that we shall continue 
to do everything possible to 
shorten that time. 


“GIVE 7 TO 10 TO 
THE SERVICE MEN”’ 


and help their night-time 
Long Distance calls from the 
camps get through quicker 
to the folks at home. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


JuLy 15, 1944 
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1. Resyuvenates Otp Canvas: Setfast Canvas, Paint, developed by Aridye Corp, 
Fair Lawn, N. J., means added life for old, faded awnings, garden umbrellas, beach 
and boat gear. It leaves fabric flexible, sun resistant as well as water repellent. 


2. Now It’s PerrumMep Rooms: Fragrantaire can lend each room a subtle personality 
of its own. A spoonful in one of the smartly designed porous perfumers pleasantly 
scents a room for a week. Choice of 18 scents. Produced by Fragrantaire, N. Y. C. 


3. For Outpoor or INpoor Snacks: Porta-Buffet Food Server is fitted with 3- 
casserole Thermo-Server, sandwich board, work table, safety-server food tray, sea 
sonings and utensils compartments. Designed by Home Equipment Co., Chicago. 


4, Aut-In-One Cereat Anp Fruit: Kellogg’s Raisin 40% Bran Flakes represents 
the latest innovation in breakfast foods. A development of Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., it consists of flakes made of white wheat, bran flakes, selected raisins. 


5. For Greater Speepanp Accuracy: Kard-site, a new line of offset vis- 
ible filing equipment, developed by Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, 
is said to reduce “finding” time to 50% of that required with ordinary 
vertical systems. It includes visual signaling to mark places. of “out” 
cards, ‘lock-down” feature to prevent guide from obscuring records. 


Great Travelers of Yesterday 


(} 


Had TiME been published in 1871, these are the words with 
which H. M. (“Dr. Livingstone, I presume”) Stanley might have 
described the long-lost, ailing missionary—finally found living 
in the native village of Ujiji — too fascinated by Africa and his 


GREAT TRAVELERS 


For EXAMPLE, a copy of TIME (marked subscription number 
3-50-GGH-9-230) is read every week by Great Traveler Jan 
Christian Smuts, Prime Minister of South Africa. And right 
here at home in any Pullman car or passenger plane, peace- 
time cruise ship or top notch hotel— you will find the people 
who read and prefer TIME. 

It’s 2asy to understand why TIME readers are such great 
travelers. They own better cars, they live in better homes, have 
about twice as much to spend as average Americans. Which 
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search for the source of the Nile to want to return to the civilized 
world he had left behind—years before. 

For Great Traveler Stanley would almost surely have been a 
faithful reader of TIME, as most travelers are today. 


@ 


OF TOMORROW 


all adds up to this: TrME readers are better able to afford 
travel—and better ways of traveling. 

That’s why TIME readers are America’s most traveled mil- 
lion —why TIME has carried more Travel, Resort, and Hotel 
advertising than any other magazine for the past nine years! 

Surveys show that TIME readers read many, many maga- 
zines — but again and again they vote they like TIME best. 
Naturally, the best place to reach these Americans-on-the-go 
is in the magazine they prefer to all others, 


Fort Wayne 


INDIANA'S 2nd LARGEST MARKET 


“...it's a market 
with double diversity...” 


ITEM No. 1— Many inter- 
nationally important corpora- 
tions such as General Electric, 
Studebaker, International 
Harvester, Phelps-Dodge, em- 
ploy thousands of workers in 
their Fort Wayne plants. 


ITEM No. 2— Many local 


corporations of international 
importance— with branch 
offices everywhere—such as 
Magnavox, .Tokheim, Wayne 
-Pump, General Hosiery, Allied 
Mills, employ other thousands 
of workers. 


DOUBLE ASSURANCE 


—as a market today—and for 
the future—Fort Wayne offers 
double diversity in corpora- 
tion management and owner- 
ship—double assurance of 
stability as a market. 


* 
97.8% HOME COVERAGE 


The News-Sentinel is delivered by 
carrier six days a week to 97.8% 
of all homes in Fort Wayne. 


First in Advertising 
@ During the first five months of 
1944, The News-Sentinel, a six- 
day evening newspaper, carried 
3,244,007 lines of display adver- 
tising — over a million and a half 
(1,648,168) more lines than did 
Fort Wayne’s morning newspaper 
— 2,063,379 more lines than did 
Fort Wayne’s Sunday newspaper— 
and 467,540 more lines than the 
morning and Sunday combined. 


(Media Records) 


* 
Che News-Sentinel 


Fort Wayne's ‘Good Evening” Newspaper 
ESTABLISHED 1833 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
* 
Representatives: Allen-Klapp Co. 
New York — Chicago — Detroit 
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A Little Warmth, a Little Grace: 
Essence of Sound Public Relations 


Every time the postman rings, his bag is filled with opportunities 


| for making friends. Herewith some examples of the way Revere 


Copper & Brass handles letters from the public. Each inquiry 


is answered promptly, in a one-neighbor - to - another - spirit, 


BY DONALD F. HAGGERTY 


Advertising Department 
Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 
Rome, N. Y. 


“Unconscious acts our traits display, 
Our mental stamp to each deed clings— 


| We lose the mask ourselves betray 


By what we do in little things.” 
—H. HEypr. 


— ~ 


HIS LITTLE gem of poetic 
philosophy is well suited as a 
motto for the public relations 
department of any business 
concern.- The manner in which little 
things are handled is often of more 
importance and benefit to an organiza- 
tion, when the cumulative results are 
analyzed, than some of the more com- 
prehensive plans for making friends 
of customers and making friends with 
the general public. 


Vie ay? 


Those “Little Requests” 


The field of public relations is a 
vast one, and includes a myriad of dif- 
ferent subjects and problems. One of 
these, and to our way of thinking a 
most important one, is the way in 
which scores of relatively unimportant 
little requests which are tucked away 
in the voluminous quantity of mail we 
receive every week are handled. Typ- 
ical requests are the following: 


| Gentlemen: 


_ The writer admired your advertisement 
in the Detroit Times March fifteenth issue 


| of this year marked “I won't talk!” He 


also noticed that if one wished reprints to 


| ask for them. 


If you could send us about four of these, 
we should be glad to post them throughout 
our shop. 

The writer is personally making up a 
scrap book for his son who is also a 
Marine and who has seen a great deal of 
active duties from Guadalcanal to Tarawa; 
and he wishes to inquire if you have one of 
these posters in miniature form that he 


| might post in his son’s book. The size of 


this book is 15” x 11”. Anything under 
that size would suit admirably; if you do 
not have one, please do not forget to mail 
us the posters for our shop. 
We are, 
Yours very sincerely, 
M. J. B. 


Gentlemen: 


I would like very much to get hold of a 
copy of the booklets which you offered in 
the current issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post. I am interested in making my own 
post-war plans and, inasmuch as archi- 
tecture is of great interest to me, 1 would 
like to keep up with current trends. 


Sincerely, 
ret. &. 28. CG 


Gentlemen: 


Would it still be possible for me to ob- 
tain two copies of the Paul Revere Anni- 
versary brochures which you put out last 
year? I would like to give them to a public 
school in this city where the children would 
never even have a chance to see the Old 
North Church, as near as we are to Boston, 
Mass. There are about six hundred children 
and the two copies could be passed around 
after I have them placed in a little frame 
at our school, Perhaps I am a little too late, 
but if you can spare them, I would be very 
grateful to you for sending them to me. 
Many thanks for your kind attention. 

Very truly yours, 
D. C. 


Gentlemen: 


Some time ago your firm placed an ad 
in Life magazine depicting a port of em- 
barkation. This ad showed a group of 
American soldiers boarding a transport. 

A letter just recently received from my 
cousin now in India tells me of the fact 
that he is plainly visible going up the 
gangplank. He failed to tell us in which 
issue of Life this ad appeared. We have 
searched the copies in our possession and 
failed to find this particular advertisement. 

We know how busy and pressed for time 
your firm is; nevertheless, it would be 
greatly appreciated if through your adver- 
tising department you could tell in what 
issue of Life this particular picture appears. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. S. A. S. 


How would you answer these? 
Would you consider them of no im- 
portance simply because they do not 
come from customers—potential cus 
tomers, or from some business con 
cern, on a fancy letterhead, and signed 
by someone with an important title ap- 
pended to his name? Or would you 
feel, as we do, that each and every one 
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Ht Mrite Age wine 


PAN 


“LITTLE” Sows male BIG 


Is 15 minutes as big as Columbus, Ohio? 

It can be. How? 

1. Put some WBBM showmanship to work: just 
a “little” show; 15 minutes; once a week. 

2. Pick a time like noon Sunday when your own 
organization and your dealers, as well as your 
customers, can hear your ideas. A time that just 
naturally coaxes music listeners. Then... 

3. Use a famous trio. A trio with a past network- 
build-up working with bands like Ben Bernie’s and 
Paul Whiteman’s. A trio that hands out harmony 
everyone can enjoy. 

4. Put iton WBBM and you have a program that 
tops all its competition; a program that sends your 
selling into 85,000 homes (C. E. Hooper, February- 
April, 1944)—an important family market that’s 


just about the size of Columbus, Ohio...Q.E.D. 

We have that show*. It is on the air Sunday at 
noon. It is ready for the right sponsor. 

Equally important, we have a showmanship skill 
you can use to tackle any specific advertising objec- 
tive you'll name. That skill pays off on “little” 
shows or big shows—for Chicago or the nation. It’s 
a basic reason why advertisers have kept our busi- 
ness higher than any of our competitors for 19 
straight years. Call us. 


* The King’s Jesters. Ask us or Radio Sales for details, 


tte 


COLUMBIA OWNED + 


Represented by 
Radio Sales, the 


SPOT Broadcasting 


Division of C BS 


BIGGER than 
it's a fact! 


THE NORFOLK 


Metropolitan Market 
Is BIGGER than... 


... ANY TWO of the choice metropolitan 
markets listed on the right. The Norfolk- 
Portsmouth-Newport News area is big- 
ger than 111 of the 137 leading U. S. 
Metropolitan Markets*, more than 
double the size of 81 of them. 


‘Census Bureau's estimate of Nov. 1, 1943 


POSTWAR? 


Census Bureau’s Asst. Director, Dr. Philip 
M. Hauser, says: “Most rapid wartime 


growth, plus excellent prospects of 


retention.” 


CHARLESTON 
CHATTANOOGA 


DAVENPORT 
DULUTH 
FLINT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
JACKSONVILLE 
LANCASTER 
MOBILE 
PEORIA 
READING 
SAGINAW-BAY CITY 
SALT LAKE CITY 
TACOMA 
TRENTON 
TULSA 
and 63 other leading 


metropolitan markets 


= WTAR is the one station in this big, rich 
market with more listeners throughout the 
8 a.m.-10 p.m. day than all other stations 


COMBINED. 


5,000 WATTS DAY AND NIGHT 


NBC NETWORK 


a 


National Representatives: EDWARD PETRY & CO. 
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is important, because it represents q 
chance to make a friend for our or. 
ganization, and indirectly fo: the 
name of American industry of which 
we are a fairly well-known representa. 
tive ? 

We believe that each of these fe. 
quests deserves just as much th ught, 
and just as courteous, friendly, and in. 
telligent a reply as any we receive from 
other business concerns. After all 
some little girl or boy, or housewife, 
or average layman thought enough 
about our company or something in 
regard to our company to sit down 
and write a note to us, and to spend 
a penny or three cents to see that their 
thoughts or requests were brought to 
our attention. 


Everyone a Prospect 


To be sordidly commercial, after 
all that is what we're in business for, 
we can believe, as is sometimes the 
case, that the little girl or boy is the 
child of a tough, prospective pur- 
chasing agent one of our salesmen 
has been trying to sell for years. Per- 
haps the little boy will be one of our 
customers ten years from now. Maybe 
the little girl will buy our cooking 
utensils ten years from now when she 
has a home of her own, simply be- 
cause of a friendly childhood memory. 
Perhaps some day the friendly inter- 
change of letters with a soldier will 
result in turning our way an order for 
10,000 pounds of sheet copper. A 
housewife who was favorably im 
pressed with us might buy our gift 
ware in preference to other brands the 
next time she shopped for a wedding 
gift, or her husband might specify our 
copper water tube when the house is 
repaired after the war. Even if none 
of these little examples worked out in 
the manner indicated, at least we have 
made a favorable impression on many 
people. We have made some good 
friends, and we have helped make the 
name of our company synonymous 
with courtesy, service, and friendliness. 

One of the biggest complaints most 
people seem to have when writing to4 
big company, and often to a small 
company, is that not only do they sél- 
dom get any answer, but when they do 
receive a reply it is sometimes about 
three weeks or a month later. We do 
our best to answer mail just as soon 
after it is received as possible—some- 
times on the same day—at least n0 
longer than two or three days later 

It is easy to write a warm, friendly 
letter if you try to visualize the person 
to whom you are writing—if you pu! 
yourself in the writer's ‘place, and 
imagine the kind of reply that you 
would like to receive after taking 
the trouble to spend the time and 
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ni f America, the Cradle of Liberty; for more than 200 years 
m Tradition. 


omic preeminence never questioned, frequently under-estimated. 


ts . . . always in the midst of controversies, and often misunderstood, 
h doa B lot of time to develop issues. 


‘ Es ‘in this compact city and suburban market live 745,347 high-income families. . 

In addition, the Boston Newspaper zone of influence includes 68 New England cities and 
towns of ten thousand or more population wherein are 590,149 more families. ... In 
these 68 cities and towns one Boston newspaper offers a 17.5% or more merchandisable 
family contact — the Record-American-Sunday Advertiser. A family contact greater than 
all other Boston newspapers combined. 


For years an element of confusion has been injected into Boston's newspaper situation 

. due to sales strategy, selfishness. Advertisers have been told repeatedly that Boston 
is a 7 daily-newspaper city . . . 7 different circulations to analyze, evaluate . . . 7 “buys.” 
— It is, but not to advertisers. 


The real facts are crystal clear. There are 4, and only 4, distinct daily circulation units 
or combinations for advertisers to evaluate, buy. They cannot be bought in any other 
way. The rate card of each unit is based on that unmistakable fact. There are 4 Sunday 
newspapers .. . one for each daily unit. That is the only over-all pattern. 


Here are those circulation units (Source, Publishers’ Statements to the A.B.C. for the 
6 months’ period ended March 31, 1944): 
Daily Sunday 
RECORD-AMERICAN 471,569 ADVERTISER .. 587,909 
PAPER A . ct 380,938 PAPER HM 2 lf 275,003 
PAPERB.. ‘ 348,543 PAPERB ... 205,689 
PArem GC . 2 2 « 301,223 PAPER CGC . 354,235 


The total circulation of the The total circulation of the 


RECORD-AMERICAN is 471,569 SUNDAY ADVERTISER is 587,909 
90,631 more than PAPER A 312,906 more than PAPER A 
123,026 more than PAPER B 382,220 more than PAPER B 
170,346 more than PAPER C 233,674 more than PAPER C 


THAT IS COMI UMA AGGaP-e Nols) 


The Publishers’ Statements furnish impartial, emphatic proof of the Commanding Con; 
sumer Acceptance invested in the Record-American and ow Advertiser. They are 
Boston and New England's most widely read newspapers . . . the Path to Consumer 
Acceptance for your Goods and Services. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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Still 


. Climbing!* 


WOAI’s Hooperatings ex- | 
ceed the national Hoopera- | 
ings on 75 of the 82 network 


programs carried and measured 
in the most recent Hooper report | 
(Winter-Spring, 1943-44)! | 

| 


Listeners mean sales. That’s why, year | 

in and year out. WOAT continues to 
sell more merchandise to more people in 
Central and South Texas than any other 


station—at a lower cost per sale! 


50,000 WATTS — CLEAR CHANNEL 
NBC AFFILIATE MEMBER TQN 


Represented Nationally by 
EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


THE POWERFUL ADVERTISING INFLUENCE OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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postage to send a request to some 
pany. If we can’t give the writer 
he or she desires, we try to send s: 


om- 
hat 


ne- 
thing of interest in the way of -on. 
sumer literature; or if we can’t su ply 


the necessary information, we try (» at 
least suggest a few possible sou:ces, 
If we cannot be really helpful in 


iny 
way, the least we can do is to serd a 
prompt, courteous reply. 

Here are our answers to the {our 


requests detailed above, and folloy, ing 
each of these is the letter we received 
in reply. You will note that nonc of 
our letters required an answer: 


Good-Will Winners 


Thank you, Mr. B 


for your kind and friendly letter of 
March 16th in reference to our advertise. 
ment entitled “I won't talk!’ which re- 
cently appeared in your local newspaper. 

We are glad to send you the poster size 
reprints which you requested, under sep- 
arate cover, and we hope they will be effec. 
tive and helpful for the purpose you have 
in mind. ; 

We are also sending you a color proof 
of this same advertisement, which appeared 
in Business Week, for your son's scrap 
book and as a matter of possible interest, 
for this same purpose, proofs of three other 
advertisements which have appeared in this 
series. 

We are glad to be of service to you and 
we greatly appreciate your interest—and 
through you, we would like to wish your 
son the best of luck and a safe return. 


Yours for Victory! 
DFH—Advertising Department 


Dear Mr. Haggerty: 

There is not too much of forethought in 
this hectic war-torn world we now go 
through, so when we are recipients of 
letters such as yours of March twenty-first, 
we gather that all is not too bad. 

The color proof and additional adver- 
tisements we have received through your 
forethought shall be posted in our son's 
scrap book along with your cheering letter 
which will ever be a reminder of a good 
deed and friend. 

May we thank you for your kindly good 
wishes and in return extend them to you 
and yours. 

Yours for more effort towards a glorious 
VICTORY ! 

M.J.B. 


Thank you, Private C 


for your recent request regarding the 
literature we have offered in our advertis- 
ing series which deals with better living 
in tomorrow's post-war world. We are 
very happy to send you this under separate 
cover. 

In this series, Revere is setting forth in 
the public interest, the ideas and concep- 
tions of some of America’s leading design- 
ers and architects, on the various types of 
low cost homes, multiple dwelling units 
and community planning that will probably 
become a part of our Nation’s better living 
after the Victory is won. 

We do not build houses ourselves, and 
we do not intend to. do so, nor do we 
engage in actual building construction of 
any kind. However, we are assured that 
there will be many companies in existence 
after the war is over, from whom you will 
be able to purchase your ideal home 2! 2 
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This Great Issue of FLYING 
“f > « 
d he! ’ e 7 
sal Will Cover Naval Aviation 
d 
u 
¢ The October issue of FLYING will be the third of a 
great series of reports to the nation on United States 
Sas Naval Aviation at war. The many advertisers and agen- 
: ?) ee cies who were impressed by FLYING’S previous special 
- ata 
8 issues must raise their sights for this one. 
; f 
n 
‘ @ Editorial theme: Prepared under major battles to date. 
f ; a ce at ace the United Personalized bound presentation 
: ine rp sper provides a copies to executives throughout 
7 unctiona resume of Naval Avia- the aviation industry— to rank- 
: tion's related branches and their ing Army and Navy officers— 
: pe a nee the world’s great- government officials. 
i eect 1 oon Total circulation 350,000; 40,000 
2 This feature alone will give the copies reserved for the Navy. 
f book library volve. Powerful reader appeal reaching 
t Authoritative detailed reports of into every corner and crevice of 
the role of Naval Aviation in the great aviation industry. 
1 
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price within your means—a home that will 
give you a lot more living for less money. 

It is our firm belief that many farsighted 
Americans, who are engaged in post-war 
planning, will bring about the development 
of ideas similar to those we presented in 
regard to better multiple dwelling units, 
better community planning—better living 
for all of us. We feel that there are no 
limits to what free American ingenuity can 
provide for a more enjoyable way of life. 
If we have been able, in our efforts, to 
stimulate your thinking and your desire, we 
are grateful—for it is true that an enlight- 
ened public opinion is one way to quicken 
progress for the common benefit. 

As our reward in this promotion, we 
hope that Revere copper, brass, bronze and 
other building materials we fabricate, will 
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be used in the construction of post-war 
homes, buildings, and community projects, 
where they can be used to better advantage 
than other products. At present the entire 
output of our plants is at war. 

Your interest in what we are trying to 
do is greatly appreciated, and amply repays 
us for the advertising we are doing in 
preparation for the future. 


Here’s to Victory! 
DFH—Advertising Department 
P.S. Good luck to you! (in longhand) 


Attention of Mr. Donald F. Haggerty— 

I would like to express my appreciation 
for the very interesting booklet of your cur- 
rent series in re better living in the post- 
war world. 


WORCESTER’S 


Judex goes un to 16.5% = 
ee - Cue 1942 


Source: 


1943 — 184.3 


Industrial Bureau, Worcester Chamber of Commerce 


~ 


Stability and diversity of Worcester’s 400 industries with 1095 
individual manufacturers, are responsible for this high index 
figure of 184.3 in the heart of industrial New England. The 
gain of 16.5% over 1942, represented in this total, is no fly- 
by-night record. The comparison a year earlier showed a 23% 
increase. Worcester’s status as a market is sound and depend- 
able. New England’s Must Market well earns its title from a 
series of equally important increases (1943 over 1942) in — 
average weekly earnings, retail sales, per family buying income, 
per capita savings, industrial payrolls and employment. 


Worcester with a City Zone Population of 235,125 
and City and Retail! Trading Zones of 440,770 receives 
practically complete coverage from Telegram-Gazette 


circulation. 


ts TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTH Putiishes- 


PAUL BLOC 


and ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 
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Having been immobilized here 1. the 
hospital for a considerable length o: time 
I have been indulging in a little post-wat 
planning of my own. I have high ho-cs for 
the possibility of returning ‘to my “firs 
love,” architecture, and was part: ilarly 
interested in your series. I very much ep. 
joyed the community health cente 


pl 

and am looking forward to the re! aoa 
center. It has seemed to me that psior to 
your advertising series, little has bee: done 
in America to really show the desi bility 
of real design. I have felt that we ive far 
behind many countries in this respec:, not. 
ably, Russia, Brazil, and Mexico. 

Frank Lloyd Wright, Richard Wcutra, 


Paul Lazlo and innumerable leaders are 
little known here, and have more fame 
abroad. I really believe your series is 4 
wonderful step towards that difficult goal 
of advertising a real improvement so as to 
reach the great mass of our population. 
Also your architects and designers scem to 
me excellent representatives, real artists 
rather than idle imitators of a novelty. 

I imagine that often you feel a sense of 
futility, sending out form letters and all 
that goes with office routine, but | feel 
sure that you will receive'a favorable re. 
turn from this series. I know many of the 
fellows here have asked to see my copy of 
the health center plan. Universally it has 
started them thinking: they admit that they 
had never thought much along the lines of 
real civic betterment. At least you are pav- 
ing the way toward a better life. 

I would like to receive such future 
booklets as you may make available. As | 
have no permanent address, and am entirely 
unsure of my future, I would certainly ap- 
preciate it if you could mail them to me 
care of my studio in Hollywood. My wife 
will, I hope, know how to forward them 
to me at all times. 

Thanks again for your friendly response; 
I really appreciate it greatly, and will be 
sure to remember Revere in post-war days 
as a “damn nice outfit.” 

Yours truly, 
Pvt. R. R. C. 


Another Case History 


Thank you, Mr C 


for your letter of April 3rd in regard to 
the Paul Revere prints. 

Since this particular campaign for the 
Army and Navy Relief’ Fund was termi- 
nated quite some time ago, we no longer 
charge for these prints. Therefore we are 
glad to return your War Stamps herewith. 
Seems to us that two sets are a little 
“skimpy” for the use of 600 children, so 
we are taking the liberty of forwarding you 
a dozen sets with our compliments. We 
hope they will be of use and interest. 

It is a pleasure to be of service and thank 
you for writing us. 

Yours for Victory! 
D.F.H.—Advertising Department 


My dear Mr. Haggerty: 

I am very grateful to you for sending 
me twelve sets of the Paul Revere Prints. 
You would ‘have been very happy to see 
the reaction of the children when the 
teacher displayed the pictures. In order that 
as many pupils could see these splendid 
sketches, I gave two sets to the Dartmouth 
Street School, two to the New Woodland 
Street School, two to the Gates Lane 
School, and the balance to the Canterbury 
Street School. Many of the pupils could 
hardly ever get to see these places as neat 
as we are to Boston, Concord, and Lexing- 
ton. With Patriots’ Day coming next week, 


your prints will serve in a splendid way to 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


That's how The New York Times 
adds up, in the opinion of a 
distinguished New York banker. 
A complete newspaper 

because "it is obvious that 
nothing is spared in getting, 


reporting and interpreting 


all the news.” 


Concurring in his opinion of 
The Times are the nation's lead- 
ers in every walk of life—public 
officials. educators, business 
and religious leaders, women’s 
club presidents, editors. authors, 
labor leaders. An impartial 
survey was recently made 
among 5,800 of these prominent 
men and women to determine 
their favorite newspaper and 
why. 45% preferred The Times. 


12% chose the next newspaper. 


This sweeping response from 
active, thinking readers 
confirms your confidence in 
The Times as a powerful 


advertising medium. 


The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" 
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Sheer stockings—and a thousand and one other consumer items must 
keep our factories humming when war production stops. Conversion 
must be rapid. Our returning service men must have jobs. The public 
will sorely need and want the goods. 

And industry will lose no time. As always, it will find AiR EXPRESS 
indispensable for saving millions of man-hours and dollars, through the 
high-speed delivery of critical tools and material. Industry will find 
AIR EXPRESS facilities constantly being expanded—to serve all business 
with economy, in all domestic and foreign markets in the coming 
age of air-commerce. 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Wartime Tool 
For Every Business 


\s a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates have 
been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 10% on 
\ir Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on “‘hours’’, not days and 
weeks—with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities and scores 
of foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited” —an informative booklet that will stimulate 
the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
(venue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 


Gels there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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emphasize the importance of this day in the 
history of Our Country. 

We deeply appreciate your kindness ang 
only trust that our school could serve you 
in some way. I am enclosing stamps t 
cover the cost of shipment. 

If we can ever serve you, please com. 
mand us to do so. 


Very truly yours, 


; a: ae 


Dear Mrs. S.: 

Since writing you yesterday we checked 
over our file of advertising proofs onc 
again and found the attached proof whic, 
we felt might be the one that you had fe. 
ferred to. The reason we skipped over this 
the first time was that the picture was so 
small and indistinct we were quite certain 
it could not be the one you were interested 
in. 

However, on second thought, we thought 
we would send it to you as a matter of 
interest and if it turns out this is the one 
your cousin had in mind, just let us know 
and we will be glad to forward you several 
more of these proofs if you want them, 
and will even go so far as to try to secure 
a good 8” x 10” print of this picture and 
send it to you with our compliments. 

We are glad to be of service and again, 
may we say that we appreciate your in. 
terest in writing us as you did. 

Yours for Victory! 


D. F. H.—Advertising Department 


A Customer is Satisfied 


Dear Mr. Haggerty: 

This is a great country: because in what 
other country would a busy executive take 
the time and trouble to secure a cop 
proof of an advertisement to satisfy the 
whim of a woman. 

At present I am stationed at ———— 
and the Company Commander of a me. 
dium tank company. The work is hard 
and the hours are long. The responsi- 
bility of training men is terrific and a per 
son often wonders if it is all worth while. 

Out of a clear sky comes a relatively 
unimportant incident such as_ transpired 
between your company and my wife. It is 
then that you suddenly realize that it 1s 
all worth while and that the other fellov 
is thinking of you as much as you are 
of him. 

Here is a company over a thousand miles 
away, busy as only a defense plant can 
be, yet in the middle of it all they can 
take time to do another American a favor, 
whom they have never seen. 

It is a great spirit Mr. Haggerty; its 
the kind that exists from the Chief Exec: 
tive down to the person who finally sweeps 
the findings in a factory. With that type 
of spirit and cooperation we just can't lose 

When this war is over, if I come out 0! 
it with a whole skin, on my very fist 
buying trip to New York City I will make 
it a point to come in and thank you per 
sonally. 

Very truly yours, 


P. S. Thanks again for all your trouble 
If it is not too much to ask we would 
appreciate the enlargement you speak 0 
since it is the one we are looking fof 


The four examples given are repre 
sentative of scores of others received 
during the last few months. Courtesy, 
thoughtfulness, service and friendlt 
ness are appreciated more than evel 
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CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 


|. B. Fraser 

St. James Street W. 
Montreal, Canada 
Tel: Marquette 7926 


. P ° ° I, ” 
You want to avoid previous costly errors in selection of salesmen. Keep the “lemons 


itude tests are here to stay 


Here is a simple, quick inexpensive plan for 
using sales aptitude tests now for selection of 
salesmen and managers. 


off the sales force. Know in advance the capacity of those slated for promotion, Deter- 
mine what factors stop good salesmen from becoming successful managers. Discover the 
wealth of potential sales or administrative material from among presently employed shop, 
office and technical personnel, Save potentially good salesmen who are on the eve of 


failure, 


Sales Aptitude Test Procedures will help you to accomplish these and many other im- 


portant objectives. 


Our record of performance: over 80% accuracy in predicting failure or success of 


new salesmen. 


Klein Sales Aptitude Test Procedures embrace standard, printed tests which are in- 


Basic Requirements Analyzed 


(1) Trainability and adaptability. 


(2) Aptitude for “taking it” in turndowns, 
adverse conditions and competitive situa- 
tions. 


(3) Dominance: the aptitude for dominating 
sales situations. 


(4) Sales Sense and Success Interest in sell- 
ing; the technical aptitude for selling. 


(5) Ability to get along with people: the 
aptitude for influencing voluntary co- 
operation from customers. 


(6) Emotional stability: personal and domes- 
tic adjustment, play-boy instincts, anti- 
social tendencies, neurotic tendencies, 
and other deterrents to enduring, con- 
sistent effectiveness. 


Our procedures: We do not send psycholo- 
gists or other research men into your organi- 
zation. We insist on no personal and business 
history of those who are to be tested. Our 
reports and analyses are based only on the 
answers to the objective tests; thus, we im- 
plement your judgment and your appraisal of 
facts and data about each individual. 


 & P 


1944 


terpreted to fit each company’s requirements. 


The KLEIN INSTITUTE 


148 East 48th Street, New York 17, New York 
Tel.: Eldorado 5-2537 


How To Test The Tests Now 


(1) Select a group of your present employ- 
ees from all departments: sales, accounting, , 
office administrative, shop, and laboratory. Do 
not tell us who they are. Give us no personal 
history. Include some who are considered 
good, and some who are “second best.” Our 
objective: to differentiate between the effec- 
tive salesmen and all the others. 


(2) Ask us to send you the required num- 
ber of tests. 


(3) Hand or mail the tests to each man to 
be tested. The approach: you are “testing 
the tests” to determine their value in your 
company; tests have established themselves in 
the armed services and in many industries; 
and, it is lots of fun, since everyone likes a 
quiz. 


(4) Set a date on which these tests are to 
be returned to you; mail them to us; and, we 
will send you our reports and analyses. We 
will bill you $25 per person. 


(5) Compare our recommendations and re- 
port with what you know about each indi- 
vidual. Note what we say about future po- 
tentials for each individual. Evaluate our 
suggestions for working with each man. Thus, 
you will determine quickly the dollar value 
of the Klein Sales Aptitude Test Procedures 
now and for the future. 


IN DETROIT 


5057 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 
Tel: Temple 2-4120 


“Selection of Supply Sources 
is the Purchasing 
Department’s Responsibility!” 
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Candid camera catches Mr. K. E. Nesbit of the 
Lighting Divisionof SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, 
INCORPORATED, discussing lighting installations 
with Mr. C. T. Craig, Director of Purchasing and 
Ass’t Secretary of the Weatherhead Company, 
nationally known Cleveland firm. 


Kieth Nesbit, sales engineer for the 
Sylvania Electric Products Company says, 
“Naturally, I make certain that the Pur- 
chasing Agent is thoroughly familiar with 


tation. After all, in the final analysis, the 


ing Department’s responsibility. 
expect to get the business, then sell the 
Purchasing Agent 


Kieth Nesbit speaks from experience. He 
has been dealing with industrial firms for 
the past 10 years. 


As an advertiser, it will pay you to listen 
to this voice of sales experience ... and 
make the same effort to sell the Purchasing 
Agent that Nesbit and other successful in- 
dustrial sales engineers are making. 


You can reach him most directly .. . talk 
to him most professionally . .. through 
the pages of PURCHASING, the one magazine 
specifically written to and for the P.A. 


Want proof? Write today to PURCHASING, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIL; 
Leader Bldg, Cleveland 14, Ohio; Duncan 
A. Scott & Company, West Coast Represen- 
tatives, Mills Bldg., San Francisco 4, and 
Pershing Square Bldg., Los Angeles 13. 


A Conover-Mast Publication 


our company’s products, services and repu- | 


selection of supply sources is the Purchas- | 
If you | 


HE Hawaiian pineapple grow- 

ers and canners, looking ahead 

to peace and readjustments, 

have realigned their chief or- 

ganization, the Pineapple Producers 

Cooperative Association, into two new 

organizations: The Pineapple Grow- 

ers Association of Hawaii and The 

Pineapple Research Institute of Ha- 
waii. 

The P. G. A. will concentrate on 

advertising, sales promotion, market 

research and _ distribution statistics. 


j | Legal complications in the old. mar- 


keting set-up, under which these ac- 
tivities were carried out by a single 
trade organization, have been over- 
come by the realignment. Each packer 
now will market separately, presum- 
ably with statistical and advertising 
assistance from the new association. 
The old organization was unintention- 
ally in conflict with anti-trust laws, 
and the change was made when this 
was discovered. 


Research in Techniques 


The P. R. I. is concerned with re- 
search in agricultural techniques, not 
product research. Improvement of cul- 
tural methods to grow better fruit, 
and improvement of mechanical con- 
veyors in the field to speed it to the 
canneries, are typical developments 
now under way, some of which are 
now ready for the post-war period. 

Elvin Musick, Los Angeles, is 
president of both organizations. The 
other officers are: Henry A. White, 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., first vice- 
president; W. A. Gellersen, Libby- 
McNeill-Libby, second vice-president; 
H. A. Walker, American Factors, Ltd., 
third vice-president; C. L. Queen, 
secretary; H. D. Spellman, treasurer; 
Dr. J. L. Collins, director of research. 

The story of pineapple juice is an 


| interesting one—there have been ups 


and downs. Soldiers during World 
War I didn’t have pineapple juice as 
they do during the present war, be- 
cause James D. Dole had not yet 
started to can pineapple in Hawaii. 
In the early 1920's he tried market- 
ing juice. A separate company was 
formed, financed mostly by company 
executives. The juice, beautifully 
clear, was put up in attractive glass 
bottles; however, the juice turned 
cloudy on grocers’ shelves. All bottles 
were called in and the company dis- 
solved, paying back what stockhold- 
ers had invested, Mr. Dole standing 


| the loss. 


Pineapple Growers Alter Setup: 
Packers to Sell Separately 


Meanwhile, pineapple juice in tin 
cans, mostly for hotels and bars, sold 
freely. People liked it because they 
could not see it until the cans were 
opened and they accepted the cloudy 
appearance. (When chemists filtered 
out the cloud, they filtered out the 
flavor too.) 

In 1930 canned pineapple juice 
began to come into its own. It was 
one of the first. juices to build up 
volume. Today both the juice (around 
9,000,000 cases for 1944) and the 
fruit (10,000,000 cases), are going 
70% to the Armed Forces. Much of 
it finds its way to the front where 
it is a welcome thirst-quencher and a 
relish for canned rations. 


Auoid that 
Last Minute Rush 


@ One of these fine days the market 
will again be flooded with things to 
sell... and salesmen rushing out 
to sell them. That’s the day to pre- 
pare for NOW ... a friendly direct- 
mail campaign to old customers and 
new prospects will ease the ‘“‘last- 
minute-rush’”’ for you. Why not 
start now? 


“Looking Ahead”—on 


Pitot for Free Booklet 
your business stationery: 


Hutzler Advertising Agent) 


1333-1336 Third National Buildin 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


EXECUTIVE... 


concluding war plant connection, 
sales opportunity, post-war furture. : 
Manager of organization 600 men an? 
dealers. V.P. war plant secured prime and 
sub contracts, handled war agencies. 45 
married. Abundant energy; long exper 
ence. Box 1098, Sales Managemen 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. * 
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ks, two kinds of wildcats lurk in the Red- 


wood Forest of California. Some years ago 
one would have doubted the possibility of 
prospecting for oil in among the giant trees 
of our natural forests, yet today the quest 
for more oil goes on in every land. Wildcat- 
ting searches out oil deposits in the most 
remote places. Here in California the de- 
mand is great; wildcatting continues in an 
increasing tempo. 

Regardless of the outcome these exploration 
tests will continue. This year the California 
Petroleum Industry will drill two hundred 
and fifty wildcats, with an additional two 


thousand new wells to be drilled in proven 


fields. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF 
W. WADMAN 


This great California market is completely 
blanketed by PETROLEUM WORLD. 
It’s the western oil industry’s home town 
paper, the publication they wait for. These 
men are PETROLEUM WORLD’s big 
audience. Your advertising message in 
PETROLEUM WORLD will reach the 
men who can purchase, men who respect 
PETROLEUM WORLD’s unbiased edi- 


torials and follow its authentic news. Maybe 


PETROLEUM WORLD is already on 
your advertising schedule. If not, it would 


be worth your while to investigate 
PETROLEUM WORLD’s complete 


western coverage. 


PETROLEUM WORLD 
412 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


DRILLING— 
Demands of industry and the 
armed forces have greatly 
increased California drilling 
operation. 
PRODUCTION 
California production has in- 
creased more than 14% in 
Mabe past year and is steadily 
ag up. 
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HOW 1 SOLID YEAR OF 
, EDITORIAL “DIGGING” 
BROUGHT HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANTS A VITALLY 
NEEDED METHOD OF 
WARTIME MENU-MAKING: 


Now Featured each Week 
in Hotel World-Review 


Notes, ideas, sugges- 
tions, started May 
1948, brought high- 
point cooperation. 


An outstanding example of 
Ahrens Editorial Leadership 


oop and more food—food and good 

food—for America’s traveling war- 
time millions. Yet with rationing, with 
scarcities, with the vital necessity for 
cooperation with WFA... the hotel in- 
dustry was confronted with a difficult 
problem. 


Ahrens editors went to work to unlock 
the problem. And now comes the No- 
Point-Low-Point menu-making plan, 
published each week exclusively in 
Hotel World-Review so hotel men can 
plan wartime menus to keep traveling 
public fed. Special recipes, based on 
these charts, are being published in 
Hotel Management and Restaurant 
Management. 


Executives of the American Hotel 
Association, Na- 


| “Friend or enema.” 
| barrasses us with a slogan for this 
| quip-joint: “The Mirth of a Na- 


tional Restaurant 
Association, WFA 
and OPA are out- 
spoken in their 
praise. 


A significant ex- 
ample of the edi- 
torial “know-how” 
for which the 
Ahrens organiza- 
tion is famous. 


fetitetl! 


Charts like above appear weekly in Hotel 
World-Review, kept up to date by Tele- 
type to ua. 


Ahrens Publications 


HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT « HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
71 Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y.17,N.Y. 
333 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, tll. 


Representatives: Blanchard - Nichols - Osborn, 
805 C & S National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.; Blanchard-Nichols, 100 Bush St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif.; Blanchard-Nichols, 448 
South Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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On my way to the Art Directors’ 
Annual Exhibit, another picture was 
burned into my consciousness that 
made me forget the rest: A returned 
colored soldier, being led by a white 
comrade. He was obviously blind, 
and, as though that were not enough 
of sacrifice, his right arm was gone 
completely, as well as most of his 
left hand. If this is not the-war-to- 
end-wars . . . finally and definitively 

. we are worse than fools. 

Few advertising clichés have had 
a longer run than: ‘Priced amazingly 
low.” 

As a young man in the environs of 
Boston, Dick Milton, now in Los An- 
geles, distinctly remembers a “walnut 
ketchup,” made by Crosse & Black- 
well. I had asked, you remember, if 
there were any ketchup other than 
tomato. 

o 

Frank Brown, v. p. of Bastian 
Bros., Rochester, had a thyroid op- 
eration in neighboring Buffalo. Three 
days after joining the Incision Club, 
he says, he had to hang a sign on 
the door of his room, reading: 
He then em- 


tion.” We're blushing and bowing 


| from the waist, Frank. 


Louise Surgison, long-time contrib, 


_ is now, she tells us, a “personnel-ity 
gal” in the personnel department of 


| the West Penn Power Company. I 
also like the tag-line to her letter: 
| “The Off-White Collar Girl from 
Pittsburgh.” 
Recommended reading: ‘America’s 
| Salesmen,”” by Chevrolet’s general s. 
m., W. E. Holler. 
I meant to say sooner that a soldier 
is accustomed to carrying out orders 
. and heads of mail-order houses. 
Jack Lutz reports a sign in a hash- 
| house in Parkersburg, W. Va., read- 
| ing: “Ammonia in drinks, 2 cts. 
extra.” Jack thinks that may be in 
the interest of “clean living.” He 
further thinks the old song, ‘The 
| Door Swings In,” is a “foam-poem.” 


The price of a regular x-ray film, 
14”x17”, according to Time, is 65¢, 
Guess the radiotherapy department 
of a local hospital did all right when 
it nicked me $7.50. Makes you won. 
der, sometimes, why hospitals are al. 
ways begging. 

* 

Gulf Refining might do worse than 
to show a line-up of cars at a filling. 
station, with the caption: ‘‘Follow the 
Gulf Stream.” 

* 

Aside to Bemis Bag Company: 
When paper becomes less critical, 
why don’t you put out a super-duper 
bag that we poor householders can 
put the week's trash in, ready for the 
city collectors ? 

e 

And my old friend Amoco Gas 
might show a man pointing to the 
Amoco oval in a service-station, with 
the line: “Pause . . . for station-iden- 
tification.” 

e 
NIT—"“How did he win the D.S.O.?" 
WIT—“He refused to write a book.” 


However, “God is My Co-Pilot’ 
was one of the best pictures of the 
war in the air ever to be put on 
paper. 

If my francais isn’t faulty, the Free 
French might gag: “When you got 
De Gaulle, you got De Gaulle.” 


Stopper by Nemo: “There's life in 
the old girdle yet!” 


“Ornamental Tomatoes.”” — Head: 
line in garden-section of the New 
York Times. I get it; the kind out 
enlisted men like to be seen with. 

Gold Mark Hosiery cutely part 
phrases Carnation Milk: “For com 
tented calves.” 


The U. S. Rubber Company's sym: 
phonic concert at three each Sunday 
is a must with me; but it seems 4 
pity to interrupt such a fine program 
of music with those corny “Amet 
can Scriptures,” narrated by Carl vat 
Doren. I could submit to an out-and 
out commercial with more grace. 


The editor of Poor Richard's Al 
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Two Home-y Words Telling Why It’s 
Chicago’s BASIC Advertising Medium 


“Welcome, friend!” ...Multiply this simple phrase more than a million 
fold and you get the measure of feeling which so strongly supports 
The Chicago Daily News ... An evening newspaper, a family news- 
paper with more than a million reader-friends who at the end of 
every week-day say “Welcome, friend!”...Chicago’s key audience 
for advertisers—and how well business executives throughout the 
land know it!...For 43 consecutive years they have placed in The 
Daily News more Total Display linage than in any other Chicago 
newspaper, morning, evening or Sunday-..Never failing response, 
at maximum economy, has convinced them that they are right! 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


DALY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison $ CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Pave 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 Genera! Motors Building 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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“He says ordinarily he’d like to stick around and 
help unload, but he just can’t wait to get ashore 
for a copy of the Buffalo Evening News* with tts 


panorama of national and local news events!’ 


Yor 
of the co 


News is 


~~ —_— 


manack cooked-up a profile on mm 
for the May issue. I am still shudder. 
ing at the snapshot taken while | 


| stood at the Club’s microphone. Worse 


than any passport-photo I can fr. 
member, and I’m not kidding. 

If you like the music of Tschaikoy. 
sky as much as I do, I hope you say 
“Song of Russia,” with lovely Susay 
Peters at the keyboard doing the 
Piano Concerto; and I think she was 
really playing and not faking, for | 
watched her fingers closely. 

Admonitive slogan for the Long 
Lines division of the Bell System: 


"Shorten your Long-Distance calls!” 


Robert Vermillion is covering the 
Italian front for United Press. With 


| a mame like that, shouldn't he be 


following the Red army? 
es 
NIT—"Like polka-dot ties?” 
WIT—"They’re good in spots.” 
. 


Add “ketchup”: A. R. Lillicrapp, 


| treasurer of the Dixie Cup Company, 
| writes: “Doubtless you have heard 
| of ‘walnut ketchup’ and ‘mushroom 


ketchup,” prepared by Crosse & 
Blackwell, Escofher, and _ Lazenbys, 
respectively.” E. P. Parsons, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., says that, in addition to 
tomato ketchup, there ‘are grape, ap- 


| ple, cranberry, crab, and plum ket 


chups, to name a few. John L. Love, 
of Toronto’s Marketing, writes: 


Dear Harry: 

There is not much room for argument, 
because the original ketchup’ was made 
from the mushroom. 

You will relish the fact that the sauce 


| of my information is the dictionary, #l- 
| ways a short cut when you catch up. 


Saucily yours, 
.Ehsb 
e 
A second letter from Frank Brown 
reads: ““When I got back to the Sales 
Managers’ Club after my recent in- 


| capacitation, I was reintroduced and 
| a couple of shouts of ‘speech’ went 


up. I asked the boys whether they 
would like my foundation speech ot 


| the brassiere number. An uncoached 
| straight-man in the back hollered: 


‘What is the difference?’ That gave 
me an opportunity to say that the 
former ‘covered the. subject in gen 
eral’ while the latter ‘touched on 
just a couple of the high spots’.” 
~ 
Sherm Landers tells me of th 
intransigent Southerner tabulating 
votes orally: ‘Democrat, Democttt, 
Democrat, Democrat, Democrat, Re 
publican, Democrat, Democrat, Dem 
crat, Republican . . . why, the som 
of-a-(censored) ; he voted twice!” 
T. Harry THOMPSON 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


in a series suggesting HOW TO DEVELOP SALES POWER in tomorrow’s markets — 


Analyze 
SALES PERFORMANCE 
at a glance ! 


TOMORROW will belong to the sales ned for production of optimum results ? 


executive who today is setting up terri- “3 Ways to Build Sales Power in 

tories, re-staffing field forces and as- Postwar Markets” condenses into 20 

sembling the facts necessary to the vital pages the methods used by hun- 

achievement of marketing objectives. dreds of organizations to get true and Get this free book of 
These preparations for quick-devel- current answers to many such questions secinienaeien 

oping sales power must provide ade- © —the facts on which constructive and MARKET ANALYSIS 

quate record controls of the kind that efficient control is based. This helpful erm hn iy ptt on 

give visibility to facts, charting them booklet belongs in your briefcase. It is — Individual Account 

1 of for easy comparison and thus generat- _ offered free of charge from our nearest ee 


ing the ““Fact-Power” that speeds up _ Branch Office. VISUAL SALES PRESENTATIONS 
executive analysis, coordina- 
the # tion and decisions. 

lating What percentage of quota has isis ba 


ocrat, @ 4 man sold to date? Are his sales SYSTEMS DIVISION 
Re properly distributed through the 


sfc’ | REMINGTON RAND 
son: drawing account status satis- 


2!” & Jactorily related to actual sales? 
psON Bs the territory properly man- Buffalo 5, New York 
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Anybody who knows Chicago admits 
The TIMES is a very lively newspaper. 


It had to be to become the only out- 
standing metropolitan newspaper suc- 
cess of the past fifteen tough and trou- 
bled years. 


But have you considered that, with all 
its liveliness, The TIMES hasn’t had to 
run around hysterically, yelling “ yippe,” 
or scold, or nag, or burn itself carrying 
a pet torch, or fake the news to eell 
some papers, or act as though it is the 
only wise guy in town and has the 
heaven -sent assignment of telling the 
common herd what to do? 


The free, reasonably smart American 
citizen wouldn’t have much confidence 
in any individual who hopped and 
howled around doing those things. And 
we have the idea that the solid citizens 
of Chicago like a newspaper to have 


the personality of a vigorous gentleman 
of good judgment. 


Anyway, we’ve worked on that basis 
and The TIMES success is a very posi- 
tive sign that we have correctly judged 
the reaction of our fellow citizens. 


Maybe a strange part of it all to the 
stranger who doesn’t know Chicago and 
The TIMES as he should, is that The 
TIMES, with its rational balance, is a 
tabloid and a very sprightly one at that. 


Yet, you might have thought that a tab- 
loid is a paper which “tells all” about 
a guy shooting a moll in a love nest. 


Isn’t it remarkable what a lot of things 
a fellow learns when he really looks? 


THE 


CHICAGO'S 


‘TIMES 


URE NEWSPAPER 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


, // , Planned by 
Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor, 
p (’ T (} fh R A p rl e and designed by 
: The Chartmakers, Inc. 


/ / 
PREVIEW OF CONSUMER DURABLES 


ili The government has completed a survey of post-war buying plans for consumer 
. durable goods and appliances in which care was exercised to eliminate wishful thinking. 
The enumerators asked people what they intended to buy—and then asked whether 


there were any reasons why they might wait a while. 


The projections from the sample of 4,500 typical families are made from thase who 


seem sure that they will buy during the first year if materials are readily available. 
PICTOGRAPH By a . : . 
Ca Me These are the families where buying plans have been formulated largely from inspi- 


ration within:—changes in numbers and in ranking may be expected when advertising 


7-15-44 
| \ and promotion are exerted by manufacturers and stores. 


3,935 
. 3,484 3,568 
1. appliances IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 

(NUMBER OF FAMILIES WHO RANK THE 


ITEM AS A FIRST OR SECOND CHOICE) 2,381 
1,804 1,813 2,030 


1,094 885 


390 


J 2A 2 a sez 


Water Electric Heating Vacuum Sewing Radio Electric Cooking Mechanical Electric Washing 
Heater Fan Stove Cleaner Machine Toaster Stove Refrigerator Iron Machine 


| HERE’S HOW THEY INTEND TO PAY 
The largest number of dwelling 


units bud i Gas peer Wea 935, 45% FROM CURRENT EARNINGS 31% ON INSTALLMENTS 18% FROM SAVINGS 6% DON'T 


000 in 1929, and, in recent years, x . G . : 7 & ree 40 


715,000 in 1941. Inge Sr oy Fe 3, EP Co =. 5 a 


2.new homes 


If materials and labor are readily 
available there will be 819,000 
built in the first post-war year. oe 
$2,000- 3,999 


Of those who are sure that they 
a $4,000- 5,999 


want and can finance a new house, 
82% know how much they expect $6,000- 7,998 


Source: WPB Office of Civilian Requirement 


A DELL MAGAZINE 


A DELL MAGAZINE @ 


IFTY PER CENT of American wo- 
F men dislike stories about high 
society and life in foreign lands; 
they’d rather read about the daily 
adventures of average Americans. 
They dislike artificially plotted 
stories; they want stories that mir- 
ror the course of actual living. They 
dislike inferred meanings and emo- 
tions; they want clearly defined de- 
tail at every point in a story. 

Service magazines are uninterest- 
ing to these women. [hey find read- 
ing satisfaction only in true-life 
and screen-star magazines. 

Many advertisers forget the read- 
ing preference of these women— 


and ignore them as a market! But 
they are just as important a market 
as the readers of service magazines. 
They buy from us, for example, an 
average of 2,612,687 copies of 
Modern Magazines every month! 


Modern Magazines are directed 
editorially toward the young house- 
wives and brides-to-be of the “For- 
gotten 50%”. Not only do Modern 
Magazines reach a market still un- 
exploited by many advertisers, but 
they concentrate their circulation 
on women of an age when lifelong 
brand preferences are being formed! 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
149 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF MASS MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


_| 


MODERN ROMANCES 
MODERN SCREEN 


[SCREEN ROwANcES | 


| 


= 


NI7VSVH THO ¥ * 


DELL 


© A DELL MAGAZINE « 


ODERN 
AGAZINES 


SALES 


- 1,016,245 
460,477 
. 1,135,965 


YP? Pp 


THE ONLY WOMEN’S GROUP WITH ; 
2 MAGAZINES OF OVER 1,000,000 COPIES E icH 


MANAGEMEN! 


WHERE DO WOMEN GET RECIPES? 


Retail sales of spices now total 
$60,000,000 annually, and 18” of 


families use more spices today than 


11.1% 


before the war. magazine editorial columns ~ ® 


~~ 
In order of preference the favorite Z 


spices are: cinnamon, nutmeg, paprika, advertisements of manufacturers 


cloves, allspice and ginger. 91.0 


Housewives in 1,529 representa- newspaper editorial columns 


tive families were asked where they ee 


; Th f , 
get the recipes they use. The order o friends 


PICTOGRAPH By 
Sch Managimint 
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c C T 
Source: Survey by American Spice | rade Association 


tHe LARGEST pepartMeNnT stores 


The Big Ten control about 12% of the country’s department store trade 


Gross sales figures for 1943 show that these are the ten largest department stores: 


MACY GROUP (R. H. Macy, Bamberger, 
Davison-Paxon, LaSalle Koch) 


3 MAY COMPANY (5 stores) 


MARSHALL FIELD (Chicago, and 
Frederick-Nelson, Seattle) 


H J. L. HUDSON (Detroit) in millions of dollars 


Gj sovoetarr (11 stores) ~ 7 ke) Apt 


J Fuene’s: Boston) fo ee | 
§ suttocn’s (Los Angeles) eo Go 


g EMPORIUM (San Francisco) r 


Source: Department Store Economist 


PICTOGRAPH By 


10 DAYTON (Minneapolis) 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


NEW MILLIONS RESPOND 


Stephen Foster did not write the first folk music in America. There were songs 
of the mountains, the sea, and the plains, songs of the native lands of millions of 
emigrants. Foster wrote the songs that fused these people into one heart, one 
nation. When northerner, plainsman, emigrant, and sailor raised their voices to sing 
“My Old Kentucky Home," they sang as Americans—they sang a new home-song, 
of their new, their native land. 

Foster's music unlocked a language of its own, it had a common touch that 
was the first to make new millions listen, learn, and respond. 

In America today there is another and newer route to the heart of the big section 
of America represented by the vast Wage Earner audience. It’s the route built by 
the common touch of one magazine, 25 years old this year. With its simple credo, 
its eye-to-eye editorial sincerity and simplicity, the magic of its common touch, 
True Story has brought a new magazine audience into being. It not only created, 
helped, inspired, and built up a multi-million audience of its own; it fostered the 
growth of millions more for other new magazines, influenced the pattern of older 
magazines, the thinking of movies, radio, newspapers, and advertising itself. 

True Story was never so influential in the Wage Earner market as it is today. 
A look at any current issue shows how that influence is being directed. In our 
time, when close touch with Wage Earner America is so needed, be it for national 
unity or for sales volume, True Story’s meaning to the common man of America 
has become extraordinarily important. 


FOR 25 YEARS THE WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE TRU in ST0 RY 


THE COMMON MAN, WELL INFORMED, IS THE GREATEST 
FORCE IN PRODUCING THE AMERICA WE WANT. 


IN OUR TIME 
Story’s commo 
te 20 million new — 

ine readers respond, wher 
F even existed before. 


n touch 


none had 


oF 


Where do people get most of their information? Ask the question 
in terms of war and peace, of the vast range of great issues that are 
remolding the world. Or ask it in the intimate, thoroughly local 
terms of life at home in a nation at war. Either way, 


the answer is unmistakably the same. 


Never before have so many millions of people relied 


so heavily on their newspapers for what they want 


E ¥ to know...for the living, enduring impressions that 


come only from the printed word and map and picture 
...for the full understanding of great issues that comes 
only from reading and re-reading fact and argument and 
background...and for the knowledge of hometown happenings 
that forms so vital a part of their personal pattern of life. Never 


have newspapers been read more eagerly or more thoroughly. 


That’s why the newspaper today packs so much power as 
a medium for informative advertising. That’s why your 
advertising, whatever your problem today, can accomplish 


so much more when you concentrate it in newspapers. 


This advertisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A., is published by The Des Moines Register and Tribune in the interest of all newspapers 
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WASTE PAPER INVENTORIES ALARMINGLY LOW 


Unless waste paper collections are 
stepped up sharply during the balance 
of 1944, many paper mills will have 
to close down, the war effort will be 
endangered, and paper allocated for 
civilian uses will have to be curtailed 


even more sharply. 


Here is the picture: In normal times 
inventories of waste paper at the mills 
roughly equal a month's deliveries and 
consumption. Today the Nation's in- 
ventory of delivered waste is down to 
half of normal, and the down trend 
has persisted since October, 1942. 
The mills use this waste not only for 
cartons and wrappings but in the mak- 


ing of nearly all kinds of paper. 


In the past 15 months consumption 
has increased 13%, while inventories 


have decreased 50%. 


Source: Forest’ Products Bureau of 


War Production Board 
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We MUST narrow this gap—by 


salvaging more waste paper from 


, homes, offices, stores, factories. 


INVENTORY 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
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INDUSTRY SAVES FOR RECONVERSION 


“Seed Money” for Post-war Seems Plentiful 


100 
% DIVIDEND PAYMENTS LEE 
TO NET EARNINGS y 
AFTER TAXES 


At least the big corporations 


should be able to finance their 


a) A Sy 
A ¢ yee - 
. ; iS (ty y) \9 Pp 
reconversion needs. a i [ 
ee) 


A Standard & Poor's analysis of 


listed corporations shows great 


conservatism in passing earnings 


along to stockholders. 


PICTOGRAPH By 


1929 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


807 OF TRACTORS IN 17 STATES 


As of July |, 1943 there were 1,929,962 tractors on our farms, with |573,008 in 
these |7 states: 


wn ¥ 49 491 


PENNA 


70,201 


146,548 
PICTOGRAPH By 


Sals Managimort 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office please 
use 2 separate letterhead for each booklet 
requested, to facilitate handling. The 
address is SALES MANAGEMENT, Reader’s 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Merchandising for Morale. That much 
discussed post-war market—the military 
market consisting of men who dash in to 


the PX for a pack of cigarettes, a tube of | 


toothpaste, an almond chocolate bar, a beer, 
or a souvenir for the girls back home—is 
described in this illustrated 36-page book- 
let about the Army Exchange Service—a 
here-to-stay avenue of distribution. The 
booklet reveals how merchandise is selected 


and bought for sale in Army Exchanges | 


and Ship's Service Stores. Address Post 
Exchange Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 


Things to Come. Perking over the 


TROY 


—Cohoes - 


Green Island a 


post-war horizons are many new products | 


—"synthetic elastomers’ for chewing gum, 
non-cracking patent leather for shoes, in- 
stant-starting fluorescent lamps, “lapkins,”’ 
plastic bottles, soapless soap, and so on 
ad infinitum. Many of these new products 
have been described in Business Week's 
New Products Department. And this book- 
let lists 39 of the things to come reported 
by this feature. Write to Business Week, 
330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Systems. This 112-page magazine, pub- 
lished by the Systems Division of Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., covers many of the ad- 
ministrative methods and record systems 
which have contributed to the production 
success of some of the industrial and com- 
mercial operations throughout the Pacific 
Coast states. Sections are devoted to spe- 
tific analyses of systems which have sim- 
plified operating procedures and resulted in 
more positive executive controls for ship- 
yards, aircraft companies, manufacturing 
plants, and commercial organizations. Ben- 
dix, Consolidated Vultee, Lockheed, Kaiser, 
and others, are among those whose sys- 
tems are under scrutiny. A limited supply 
is available from Remington Rand, Inc., 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Three Markets Under the Microscope: 
Oakland, Atlanta, and the State of Kansas 
are the subjects of three newly released 
studies. The 1944 Oakland Tribune Year- 
book analyzes the metropolitan Oakland 
area—which includes the cities of Oak- 
land, Berkeley, Alameda, Piedmont, Emery- 
ville, Albany, San Leandro, Hayward, 
Pleasanton, and Livermore. A new Market 
Data Book on Atlanta, issued by National 
Transitads, Chicago, contains information 
on population, gainfully employed, pav- 
tolls, distribution, etc., and features a list 
of wholesalers, brokers, chain stores, and 
leading grocers and druggists. The Post- 
War Plans of Kansas Families, an ad- 


vance report from the “Kansas Radio Aud- | 


lence of 1944,” is based on a study con- 
ducted by Dr. F. L. Whan, University of 
Wichita, in cooperation with Radio Sta- 
tion WIBW, Topeka. Information was 
gathered from 3,595 families from 45 rep- 
fesentative areas. Write to Station WIBW. 
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Circulation of The Record 


Newspapers: 
40,411 


(A, B. C. Publisher's State- 


ment for 6-month 


period 


ending March 31, 1944.) 


Again A (*) Preferred 
City-Of-The-Month 


(Sales Management Forecast 


for July, 1944) 


City 
Index 
*%Troy 112.8 
Schenectady 107.5 
106.0 
103.8 


Syracuse .. 


Albany ... 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
101.6 
96.8 
95.5 
93.5 


r ’ I: TI 
4 
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Waterford coe 


INUP! 


... AND YOU°LL 
HAVE A BEAUTIFUL 
SALES PICTURE 


When mapping out your sales cam- 
paign, be sure you “pin-up” one of 
the country’s leading industrial mar- 
kets. That pin will represent 123,000 
consumers—all within the A.B.C. City 
Zone’s 314-mile radius and including 
five big centers of war production: 
Troy, Watervliet, Green Island, 
Cohoes and Waterford. 


Pin-up, sit back, and relax—for here 
are five big names doing ONE big 
job . . . with ONE, and only ONE, 
daily medium exercising any influ- 


ence on how you'll sell all FIVE. 


The Record Newspapers, Troy’s sole 
dailies, are read by over 9 out of 10 
families in Troy, 4 out of 5 in the 
city zone and thousands more in the 
trade area. 


This coverage, with its tremendous 
sales punch, is yours at only 12c per 
line. 
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Wanted: a Realistic Reconversion 
Program for Small Business 


Small business has no “cushion.” Drastic measures are needed to 


save it. Senator Murray suggests new functions for the Small War 


Plants Corp., a plan for Government loans, equalization of freight 


rates and liberalization of the use of patents as practical measures. 


BY SENATOR JAMES E. MURRAY 


Chairman, Special Senate Committee to Study 
Problems of American Small Business 


S witnesses have told their 

stories before the Special Com- 

mittee on Small Business, I 

have been impressed with the 
similarity of their problems. Each 
businessman, whether a manufacturer, 
distributor or retailer, feels his ‘‘alone- 
ness’ in trying to meet the problems 
of the war. Each has met the same 
obstacles and now faces the pattern 
of the peace, troubled and uncertain. 
His problem has been one of survival 
and he is dubious of his future. 

It is strange that he should be so 
alone, for his welfare is the strength 
of the whole country and his future 
success vital to our economy. Be- 
cause I feel this so strongly, I have 
been preoccupied with seeking solu- 
tions which will apply, in peace as in 
war, to the basic needs of small busi- 
nessmen everywhere. 


Chaos Threatens 


Not that we can take our eyes off 
the ball while the war goes on. We 
must devote all our energies to its suc- 
cessful prosecution and its victorious 
conclusion. But when this war does 
finally draw to a close, we in this coun- 
try will be in grave danger, not from 
the imposition of foreign ideologies, 
but from a chaos which can come upon 
us because of lack of foresight. 

The war has already taken us far 
along the line of wiping out small 
businesses. The Department of Com- 
merce records indicates that we have 
lost more than 500,000 small business 
enterprises in this country since 1940. 
Whatever the reasons for this, the out- 
look is gloomy for the whole country 
unless this process can be reversed 
quickly upon cessation of hostilities. 
Many of our remaining small business 
organizations will be quickly liqui- 
dated if they are not helped to get 
into peacetime production without de- 
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lay, for they do not have the large 
capital reserves which will enable them 
to stand idly by, while large cor- 
porations convert. To the distributor 
seeking sources for supplies, the dis- 
astrous results of such a procedure 
are obvious. 

This is our immediate problem. 
For it we have solutions at hand if we 
will take them. On this front, solu- 
tions for small business are not iden- 


* 


Senator Murray is a lawyer and business 
man, prominently identified with the 
mining interests of Montana. He serves 
on many important Senate committees, 
including the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Public Lands Committee. 


He is also serving on a number of sub. 
committees and is chairman of the Spe- 
cial Senate Committee to Study Prob- 
lems of American Small Business. He is 
author of legislation designed to protect 
small business concerns from the im- 
pact of war and monopolistic practices. 


He invites readers of SM to send him 
their suggestions for assuring a sound 
future for small business because Gov- 
ernmental policy is still in process of 
formation. He also offers to supply read- 
ers with copies of proposed bills which 
deal with the objective outlined in his 
article. You can write him at the Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C 


tical with those being proposed by 
big business. Large corporations seex 
continuation of only those post-war 
controls which would safeguard their 
position in civilian markets. They 
want to restrict peacetime conversion 
and production until that time when 
they themselves can get back into full 
civilian production. Controls which 
guarantee small business a better 
break than the war provided are defi- 
nitely needed. The controls must be 
those which allocate materials to small 
business, hold up prices and keep mar- 
kets open until the whole country is 
back in an era of competitive enter- 
prise. 


The Essentials 


The problems of conversion em- 
phasize several other essentials. Full 
representation must be provided for 
small business on all industrial com- 
mittees; decisions which will enable 
small units to quickly make the things 
which people need must be taken. 
Credit for these operations must be 
guaranteed, 

Ready access, on favorable terms, to 
the quantities of material which will 
be available as surplus Government- 
owned war property should be assured. 
As A. G. Mezerik pointed out in the 
April, 15, 1944, issue of SALEs MAN- 
AGEMENT, the surplus problem is basic 
to all businessmen and _ concerns 
those who are in the distribution and 
service fields quite as much as it does 
small manufacturers. Because the dis- 
tribution fields suffered greatly during 
the war from the shortages in tires, 
fuel, furniture, radios, and other me- 
chanical goods, they now have the 
least cushioning. They need nd 
should have special consideration. 

These are the first essentials of a 
program for small business. Obvious- 
ly it is the opposite of the idea that 
Government should take over business. 
Keep in mind that, like most  busi- 
nessmen, I believe that Government 
should not go into business small of 
large—except where social or mili- 
tary needs are paramount. Quite the 
contrary. We in Government have 
the responsibility of nurturing small 
business through its weakest periods. 

Such a time will be upon us when 
the war ends, when banks, rich in de- 
posits, have a brief moment of un- 
certainty as to the future. Small 
business, big with plans but short of 
working capital, will have quick and 
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Generations of babies, yet unborn, were to benefit from the great discoveries which Pasteur’s reading led to. 


Nhat he READ he never forgot... 


so babies are safe today! 


- . . The man is a 

shy, quiet, unknown 
young student at the Sorbonne—by 
name Louis Pasteur. 

He spends most of his leisure hours 
in the library. He pores tirelessly over 
books of science and lives of great men. 
One day he comes upon a single pas- 
sage. ..a few words in a book which 
posed a question that tormented him 
forever after. 


What is it that causes plagues, fevers, 
bestilence? Why do men fall sick and die? 


_ Suddenly young Pasteur felt a burn- 
ing desire to find the key to this puzzle 
which, through all the centuries of 
human history, no man had solved. 

He set off on the quest which led to 
one startling discovery after another... 
and in the end found the answer. 

Louis Pasteur was the first to detect 
the nature of germs—the first to trace 
the role of microbes in sowing sick- 
ness and death among mankind. 


He was a pioneer in vaccines. He 
perfected the sterilization process used 
today in the pasteurization of milk, and 
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so, played a profound part in reducing 
infant mortality. Because, long ago, 
Louis Pasteur loved books, millions 
of babies are safe today! 

7 7 ry 
As a student, Pasteur never lost his belief 
in the value of reading. As a teacher, he 
strove to make scientific problems inter- 
esting in words that were few and simple. 


So, too, The American Weekly, has sought 
ways to make all subjects—history, science, 
religion, or human relations—simple, vivid 
and understandable for all. 


Because it has succeeded—because it 
appeals to so many—this great magazine 
now goes each week into more than 
7,750,000 homes through twenty great 
Sunday newspapers, where its fascinating 
pages stimulate and expand the priceless 
habit of reading in old and young. 


THE 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


In words and pictures that stir the deep- 
est springs of human thought and emotion 
.--in terms NOT of fiction but of actual 
people ... it tells its fascinating tales of 
love and romance, of mystery and adven- 
ture. Its stories are trve—living, breathing, 
human documents—they grip the imagin- 
ation of millions every week. 


Often it has been the first publication of 
large circulation to bring before the people 
the great hope-giving discoveries of medi- 
cine and science. 


Who can measure the impact of such a 
magazine ... exerted week after week... 
upon so large a segment of the American 
population? 

The manufacturer who presents his 
products or his company to this enormous 
reading audience is using the greatest 
force known in advertising. 


ERICAN 
WEEKLY 


**The Nation’s Reading Habit” 
MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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critical need of bank credit. A short 
period of credit uncertainty may de. 
stroy the plans and with it the busi- 
ness. Banks and other lending ip- 
stitutions should be helped through 
this dangerous interval, and the Gov. 
ernment can do it. 

It is logical and necessary that the 
Government insure loans which small 
business will need and do it in a way 
already accepted as helpful in FHA 
and other fields. And while Govern- 
ment could and should insure capital 
loans to small business, I do not be- 
lieve that it should provide risk cap- 
ital or subsidize inefficient operations, 
Nor would I have Government direct 
the lives or even the day-to-day re. 
quirements of individual businessmen 
from any central agency. 


Decentralize Government 


My aim is to decentralize Govern- 
ment and so to give the small busi- 
messman a chance to solve his own 
problems where he lives. I know that 
this is also the aim of every man 
in business. To achieve it the small 
businessman must have a place from 
which to get that information which 
will enable him to compete in a free 
market without being drowned by the 
overwhelming weight of the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the great corpora- 
tions. 

We now have an opportunity to 
equalize those advantages heretofore 
so exclusively enjoyed by big business. 
Only the largest corporations today 
have modern marketing information, 
accounting advice, research facilities, 
production know-how and sound en- 
gineering practice. These are all 
matters of knowledge and training, 
essentials to survival in modern busi- 
Mess programing and operation; yet, 
individually and collectively, these are 
far too costly for any one small or- 
ganization. Dissemination of knowl- 
edge is a natural area for Govern- 
ment and fortunately the structure by 
which small business can get these 
necessities is already here. 

Even as business, with Government, 
works out plans to convert industries 
from war to peace production, so to- 
gether we can work out the con- 
version of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation into a great new service 
which will feed to each small busi- 
nessman the tonic of national econom- 
ic well-being with the same success 
that the United States Public Health 
Service today contributes its central 
knowledge to combatting physical 
disease and ill-health. 

It will not be enough to set up this 
new central corporation from on high 
in Washington and then to forget tt. 
Needed information must be quickly 
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OU business men who have thought profits come 

only from factory and sales can have a pleasant 
surprise—there’s money to be made in your office, shipping 
room, administrative departments—wherever paperwork 
is handled. Can you afford not to make savings like 
these—actual case histories that contributed 100% 
additions to net profit: 


Cost of inventory-taking cut from $1180 to $20. 
Personnel record writing cut from 23 operations tol. 


Time for 7500 daily job tickets reduced from 48 
hours to 7. 


Errors and arguments eliminated from payroll 
writing, overhead cut, paper saved. 


100 people saved for more essential war work, out 
of one department alone. 


Addressagraph 


TRADE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multigraph and Addressograph nre Registered Trade 


How to make money out of your office 


You, too, can save paper, money, and manpower in 
these and many other ways by Addressograph simpli- 
fied business methods. They revolutionize office work by 
writing payrolls, personnel records, dividends, tax 
records, job tickets—by providing tool crib controls 
—by identifying parts and shipments—by doing a 


hundred jobs more quickly, accurately, economically. 


Addressograph (and Multigraph, made by the same 
company) can eliminate errors, and save you time and 
money on 80% of all the paperwork of your business. 
You probably have the machines already. Let us show 
you how to get the most out of them. Write or call 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation — Cleveland 


17, and all principal cities of the world. 


Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


It happened at 1220 


le 


CONGRATULATIONS came when Radio Station WGAR 


shifted to 1220 kilocycles, and included reports of better reception from 
listeners, as well as flowers galore. 


& 


ONE THOUSAND HANGER CARDS in Cleveland streetcars tell the 
WGAR story to more than one million riders per day for six months, 
with a new message each week. 


CRAB 


NEWSPAPER READERS couldn’t miss the smash announcement ads, 
some in two colors, that appeared in Metropolitan and rural papers during 
the week following the changeover. 
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OVE from one side of town to the other, and 
friends still will locate you. But, change the 
wavelength of a radio station, and you can't simply 
leave a little note hanging at the old spot on the dial, 
That is why WGAR, the Friendly Station in Clevye- 
land, went all out in a smashing campaign to post 
listeners on its recent shift to 1220 kilocycles. 
Radio announcements, newspaper ads and street- 
car hanger cards started people talking when, with 
humorous touch, they asked . . . “‘what’s happening 
at 1220?"’ Then, in rapid-fire order at the changeover 
date, came the answer through those same media, plus 
giant painted boards, 24-sheets, truck signs, window 
and counter displays in downtown and neighborhood 
stores...through book matches, correspondence 
stickers, playing card giveaways, tent cards in restau- 
rants and cards direct-mailed to select lists. 
As one Clevelander put it. . . “you can’t 
expose.your ears or open your eyes without 
“s learning that WGAR has moved to 1220 on 


nent your dial!’ 


TWENTY-SIX NEWSPAPERS with combined circulation of more 
than one and one-half million carried 163 ad insertions throughout 
Northern Ohio. 


BIRDSEYE FOODS present 


_ DINAH SHORE 


THURBAY $30 PL 


OW POUR Dae 


WOAR~I220 £% 


fd 


STORE POSTERS featuring network stars were displayed prominently 
in 2300 retail food and drug outlets throughout WGAR’'s service arca. 


<* 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS by network talent, as well as live announce- 
ments, reminded listeners to make the switch on the appointed day 


and hour. 


TEASERS OPENED a 26-week car hanger card campaign, followed by 
changeover announcements and program promotion cards to run into 


the fil months. bs 


COLORFUL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING makes nearly one and one- 
half million WGAR impressions every 24 hours through one hundred 


twenty-six 24-sheets. 


= : ‘ 
a 175 TRUCK SIGNS carried the news Norm Siegel of the Cleveland Press 
BEHIND THE MOVE to a better wave for WGAR were well-known of the change throughout the city said: “‘There’s definitely improve- 
tadio men (left to right) John F. Patt, G. A. Richards and Leo J. and nearby counties. ment in WGAR’s signal.” 


Fitzpatrick. 


Aa 
LISTENERS whose house or phone numbers are 1220 won playing cards, 
and two million WGAR matchbooks were distributed over cigar counters. 
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EAST AND WEST on the city’s two heaviest traffic arteries, giant 
Painted boards flash the WGAR message to radio-minded Clevelanders. 
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channeled to those who can use it. 
New developments cannot yellow in 
dusty archives. They must be taken 
from Washington directly to where 
they are needed and there translated 
by small businessmen into newly creat- 
ed products, service, and methods. 
For all this a staff is necessary, but 
a staff is only a first requirement. 
Policies are more important. These 
must reflect the interests of those for 
whom this organization is created. To 
suitably accomplish that aim, inde- 
pendent small businessmen, free from 
the strings of large corporations, 


should dominate the policy-making 
board. With these guarantees of func- 
tion and of adequate representation, 
this new corporation can become a 
weapon in the fight for the creation 
of a better America. 

With the emergence of this many- 
sided aid to management, Government 
will be equipped to truly decentralize, 
with business depending upon this 
Government organization only for in- 
formation and advice — voluntarily 
asked for—rather than being more 
and more enmeshed in an ever-growing 
bureaucracy. With offices located neat 


T. NASHBOROUGH .. . a tiny spot in a vast 

wilderness, attacked often by savage Indians, 
saved once by a pack of settler’s dogs . . . This is 
Nashville as it began life in 1780. From this 
embattled stockade on the banks of the Cumber- 
land, Nashville has spread out into a city teeming 
with commerce and industry, a city rich in his- 
tory, in culture, in resources. A major market 
covered by two great papers, one dating back to 


1812, the other to 1876. 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION..... 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION 


257,726 
920,843 


Nashville Banner ‘The Nashville Tennessean 
EVENING 


Represeryes 


by 


MORNING SUNDAY — 
The Branham Company 


the small businessman's place of bugj. 
ness, this new corporation will provide 
small business with knowledge and 
support so that it can plan and erect 
tomorrow's economic structure, amply 
equipped to meet the urgent day-to- 
day needs with a know-how founded 
on the solid rock of the facts. 

When these immediate problems 
are under control, we shall have 4 
chance to grapple with some of the 
fundamental barriers to an expanding 
economy which will, in stabilizing the 
business of the small and medium 
operator, help the entire population 
and break down the divisions between 
the sections of our country. On a 
long-term basis the most formidable 
man-made obstacle is the freight-rate 
differential which anew looms up to 
stop our progress. Much has been 
said recently about the urgency of 
understanding that we live in “one 
world,” yet it is quite as important 
to realize that the freight-rate differ- 
entials separate us and keep us from 
being one country. We impose, on 
two-thirds of our geographical area 
and on one-half of our population, 
a restriction which keeps them from 
processing, fabticating and creating. 


Freight Rates Raise Prices 


Freight rates place an onerous tax 
on all finished articles which the peo- 
ple in this great area buy, forcing 
them to pay a higher price than does 
the remaining section of the country. 

In my own state of Montana we 
grow great quantities of wool. We 
shear wool from sheep in our fields. 
It is greasy, dirty, and in the wool 
are imbedded burrs which sheep pick 
up in wandering over our vast ranges. 
Logically, we ought to clean and scour 
that wool. It would be easier to han- 
dle. It would be lighter. And it 
would make employment. Though de- 
sirable, it is entirely impractical be- 
cause the freight rate, the moment the 
wool is scoured, mounts to the point 
where more than just the profit, 
which could have been expected from 
cleaning the wool, has been taken away 
from us. 

Consequently, though it is obviously 
aneconomical, dirty wool continues to 
take the long trip to Boston. And 
wool is only typical, for any West- 
erner or Southerner could go on with 
hundreds of examples of how freight 
rates act as barriers to progress and 
self-sufficiency. As long as freight 
rates continue to place upon us and 
our neighbors to the south and to the 
west of us this great burden, we must 
remain industrially backward and con- 
sequently divided. 


There are other barriers.. Tech 
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Plants won't wither after the war 
~ jin SOLID CINCINNATI 


You won’t see many “For Sale” or ‘For Lease” signs on Cincinnati 
j; | Plants when war work is finished. And buying power won't be 
ol § blighted either. For Cincinnati is solid. Its soundness has deep 
ick ff toots in basic peacetime industries. Many of them. Diversified. 
és. § Large. With payrolls that support Cincinnati’s hundreds of thou- 
sands of solid citizens. 


7 And the paper that’s at home in the homes of these solid citi- 
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e- Informative. Interesting. Their paper. Your paper to reach solid 
he Cincinnati. 
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nological development has gone far. 
It has provided us with tools. To my 
mind the machine age has but one pur- 
pose: to make life easier for all of us 
as it makes necessities and luxuries 
more abundant. Yet, in too many 
cases, the products of these tools have 
been denied us because patents, on 
which the processes depend, have be- 
come devices tending to monopoly. 
Today patents are not developed 
by tinkerers and putterers—they are 
cumulative results of expensive re- 
search undertaken by large corpora- 
tions, While these corporations are 


entitled to the fruit of their discov- 
eries, they should not be permitted 
to restrict the American opportunity 
for small business to grow, by with- 
holding the patent from production 
or by refusing to license others to 
make the product. If we are to be- 
come one country, all parts of the 
country must have access to patents 
on terms which are equitable and 
reasonable for the inventor, the man- 
ufacturer, the distributor, and the 
public. 

Somewhere, soon, we must find the 
answer to the cry for venture capital 
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Newspapers Get Immediate Action 


which is so badly needed by small 
businessmen. For that we need selec. 
tive tax relief. If we are to help 
the small businessman, our tax struc. 
ture must be relaxed to provide incen- 
tives for profitable investments in the 
smaller concerns. The war's end will 
find this country shouldering the great- 
est debt burden in the history of the 
world. Our taxes must continue to be 
heavy. In spite of continuing need, 
we must provide relief, on a selective 
tax basis, so that small business may 
be nurtured to grow strong. 

We must jump every hurdle if we 
are to achieve continuous American 
prosperity. I visualize our America 
as it could be with the barriers down 
and everyone profitably engaged on 
the farm, in the plant, in the shops. 


The Future Picture 


With small business strong through- 
out America, our countryside would be 
dotted with thriving small towns, the 
characteristic of which would be a 
cluster of small shops and factories 
which, utilizing modern machinery, 
produce all manner of goods to be 
sold to the community or area. As 
men are able and fortunate, they could 
enjoy a steady growth until their 
products reach out into the markets 
of the world. There will be large 
factories in the present era of mass 
production, but they should, by the 
vigilance of their fellow citizens, be 
kept from creating new barriers to 
the growth and prosperity of the 
others. For a healthy diversified small 
business, strong in all 48 of our States, 
it is the best antidote for the throttle 
hold which big business sometimes 
exerts in controlling prices, stifling 
competition and restricting production. 

For my part I am confident that 
we can bring this picture into life. 
Our program is designed to clear 
away the man-made obstacles which 
stop us from utilizing our enterprise. 
our resources, our tools, and our 
knowledge. Taking war needs first, 
then the problems of conversion and 
taxes, until finally we remove the 
onerous controls of freight rates and 
monopoly, we can restore to enter- 
prise a measure of freedom, which 
heretofore we have only talked about. 

I am committed to the proposition 
that if we in Government can carry 
out our part of this program, we can 
make the post-war transition a contin- 
uing experiment in dynamic stability. 
We shall then achieve in not too long 
a time, a great new base in the pyramid 
of ownership in this country where 
a large share of the ownership of 
tools, production and distribution will 
rest in small business. 
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All the Little Nuances Count When 
You Sell to the Chinese 


“Patience” and “Tolerance” are the keystones to a successful sales 


approach to our Far-Eastern friends. They like “extras,” often 


prefer to do business over the tea cups. It’s wise to remember 


“face,” but unwise to base sales appeal on mere cheapness. 


BY ELSA GIDLOW 


(In the June 1, 1944, issue of Saes 
MANAGEMENT, the article, “Our Post-War 
Trade with China: How Big Is the Po- 
tential?” presented facts to show why 
China can and should be seriously cul- 
tivated as a customer, This article points 
to a few signposts, suggesting how this 
may-be achieved.—THe Eprrors.) 


HAT would a sales man- 

ager do if he heard one 

of his salesmen insulting a 

customer—slurring what the 
customer held traditional or sacred, 
showing impatience with his tastes 
or methods of doing business, and 
sending him merchandise which he 
could not sell to a “more important 
customer’? In answer, is our sales 
manager grinning and saying, “We 
don’t sell that way in fhis country. 
We know more about sales technique 
than any people in the world. We 
invented it. There isn’t a salesman 
in this country who wouldn’t know 
better than to treat a customer that 
way.” 

Yes—"in this country.” But if our 
intelligent sales technique is used at 
home, why shouldn’t it be used in 
foreign countries? The unhappy point 
of our story is that the tactless, ill- 
mannered salesman has been our own 
country so far as China is concerned 
— China, a four - hundred - million - 
mouthed customer who also happens 
to be a civilized and reliable neigh- 
bor. 


The First Step 


The first fundamental step towards 
healthy relations with China was taken 
last November when the Senate acted 
favorably on the bill to repeal the 
Chinese Exclusion Act. Actually, it 
required an energetic campaign, stiff 
fighting, and extensive educational 
work and pressure before the Con- 
gress and the Senate acted to neu- 
tralize an old insult. 

Most of the work on the cam- 
paign for the repeal was centered in 
California. It was the key state be- 
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cause it was from California that the 
pressure for the Exclusion Act, passed 
in 1882, originally came, and because 
California ports are our most likely 
gates through which goods will flow 
between this country and China. 
The tireless activator of the repeal 
program was an advertising man, A. 
McKie Donnan. “I consider the re- 
peal of the Chinese Exclusion Laws 
the most important single thing we 
Americans could do towards winning 


Chinese relations on a footing of 
equality. At present there is bein 
worked out a Chinese-American trade 
treaty embodying rules and laws super. 
seding the old trading bases and lay. 
ing groundwork for relations suitable 
to the modern world. 

We may assume then, from the 
above, that our Government is at. 
——s to practice sound sales psy. 
chology in the larger international 
sense. But what of the American sales. 
man from Gadget & Co. building his 
prospect list in Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Chungking? How will he go about 
his job? How can the sales manager 
train him to go about his job? 

A Chinese businessman, banker, 
and government adviser who has 
China-American trade relations very 
much at heart, offers a polite sugges. 
tion which should not be ignored: 


Dr. Chang Kia-Ngau, advisor to 
the Executive Yuan—one of the 
highest executive branches of the 
National Government of China— 
has this gentle suggestion to 
make to American businessmen: 


“I would advise my typical effi- 
cient American friends to be 
more tolerant and stretch their 
patience a little bit until we 
have had time to catch up with 
them. I would exhort them to 
keep up their fine spirit and not 
to give up easily. Their patience 
will be amply rewarded ... .” 


the war and laying foundations for 
the right kind of peace,” asserts Mr. 
Donnan. “I am not saying that with- 
out removal of the Exclusion Laws 
we should have no post-war trade 
with China, or none to speak of. 

“Some post-war business with 
China was inevitable. But we want 
and need more than just business 
relations—we need good relations. So 
long as this insult was implicit in 
our laws, always underneath any 
superficially friendly relations with 
China there would be a sore place, 
like a hidden and growing cancer 
always there, ready to burst out and 
break down all we had built.” 

Of course the abolition of extra- 
territoriality in China was a previous 
and equally sound moye towards 
the establishment of United States- 


“The typical American businessman 
is usually very efficient and big-heatt- 
ed. He likes to see things done quick 
ly in the good, quick American way. 
Sometimes a little inefficiency may 
greatly annoy him and may discour- 
age him from making further efforts. 
China on the other hand is a new 
country industrially speaking, and a 
the same time a country with an old 
civilization. Our political institutions 
our government practices, our daily 
habits and our mode of living often 
do not click with those of our Amet- 
ican friends. 

“I would advise my typical efficient 
American friends to be more toleratt 
and stretch their patience a little bit 
until we have had time to catch up 
with them. I would exhort them to 
keep up their fine spirit and not to 
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The Line-Up is a department of thirteen 
years’ standing in True Detective and 
ective. Cooperating with lead- 
orcement Officers it describes 
ninals and offers rewards from 
f ae god from others. To 
, inals have been captured 
hrough the services of the Line-Up. 
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was DETECTIVE?A |. \ 


Here’s his record: 


He killed 11 men—6 of them police 
officers; he held up 13 banks, and kid- 
napped 23 men to aid his getaways. 


Literally thousands of police fol- 
lowed thousands of tips... hunted 
him in 37 separate manhunts organ- 
ized only to get this man—‘“‘Pretty 
Boy”’ Floyd. 


36 times he escaped—perhaps fore- 
warned by his animal’s sense of trap. 
The 37th time, he was less wary. For 
who would fear hospitable True 


aoe 


ag 


Foe ta 
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Detective reader, Robert Robinson. 
But Robinson wasto prove his Nemesis 
within four hours of their meeting. For 
Robinson trained in criminal faces by 
his True Detective reading soon re- 
membered the description he had seen 
in the T. D. Line-Up. He hastened to 
tell Constable Clyde O. Birch, who 
promptly passed the tip to Federal 
Agent Purvis. 


On the nearby Conkle farm, ‘‘Pretty 
Boy” Floyd—bloody killer, bank rob- 
ber, man of 36 escapes threatened to 
shoot, was shot, was killed. 
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give up easily. Their patience will be 
amply rewarded.” 

The man who makes this gentle 
and tolerant suggestion is Chang Kia- 
Ngau, adviser to the Executive Yuan, 
which is the highest executive branch 
of the National Government of China. 
He was formerly China’s Minister of 
Communications, which includes the 
Ministry of Railways. Before that, for 
twenty years he was a banker. 

Mr. Chang is a modern business 
man. Last year he was in the United 
States on a Government mission. 
Among the objectives of the mission 


was the development of post-war 
plans affecting this country and his 
own, particularly the economic re- 
construction of China and its pre- 
liminary industrialization. 

““Patience’’ and ‘‘tolerance’’ are the 
key words in Mr. Chang’s friendly 
suggestion. The wise sales manager 
therefore will choose first of all for 
his field work in China men who 
have cultivated these qualities. “The 
impatient, highly-strung, rushing type 
of individual will never make a suc- 
cess among the Chinese.” This re- 
mark was made by Julean Arnold, 


**MISS JONES, he wants some information on Cincinnati . . . 


please bring me that new data book the Post just got out.” 


Any executive concerned with mer- 
chandising and advertising in the 
Greater Cincinnati market will find 
much valuable information, statistical 
and otherwise, in the new Post Data 
Book. 


Organized for quick reference in a 
12-page file-folder-size booklet are de- 
scriptions of the Cincinnati City Zone 
and Retail Trading Zone markets, 
figures on population, income, dollar- 
volumes in various lines, an economic 


ip 


area map, names and addresses of 
leading wholesale and retail outlets 
in many lines, etc. There is also a 
page of facts (interesting, we think) 
about our newspaper. 


The book has been out for several 
months, and has been pretty well dis- 
tributed; but if you haven’t seen it, 
tell ‘Miss Jones” to write for a copy. 
We present it as another example of 
the kind of information service (based 
on careful research and study) which 
The Post offers advertisers and 
agencies. 


The Cincinnati Post 


W. C. Savage, National Advertising’ Manager 
CINCINNATI 


Represented by the National Advertising Department of 


2, OHIO 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


formerly commercial attach< to th 

American Embassy in China. 
sided in China almost for: 
He is now in the San Frar 


who fe. 
years, 


“ISCO of. 
fice of the recently-forme: Ching 
American Council of Commicrce an¢ 
Industry, with headquarters in Ney 
York City and regional offices in key 
Pacific Coast cities. 

Mr. Arnold also points out tha 
“the best passport in China jis , 
smile.” The Chinese prefers to do 
business with a person who is chee. 


ful, philosophical, and human, like 
himself. It’s significant, too, that he 
has no enthusiasm for talking bus. 
ness over the telephone. ‘The Chines 
would rather do business over te 
than over the telephone,” is the way 
Mr. Arnold puts it. 

The take-it-or-leave-it attitude | 
the worst possible approach if ond 
would do business in China. To thd 
Chinese buyer, it is like slamming , 
door in his face. To him a judicious 
amount of bargaining back and fort 
is part of the game—part of thd 
clean fun. 


The Chinese Gambling Spirit 


The Chinese is a gambler as wel 
as a cheerful bargainer. The propen 
sity is best known to non-Chinese 4 
manifested in lotteries, “gambling 
den” scenes in thriller-dillers, and 
sinister tales of various sorts; but the 
gambling spirit of the Chinese ha 
more amiable and legitimate and, yes 
philosophic overtones which com 
into play in everyday life. The Amer 
ican is a gambler in a younger, brash 
er, more magnificent way and fot 
different stakes. Yet here is one com 
mon ground on which individuals of 
the two races might well start td 
know one another. Gambling is in thd 
marrow of both. The American busi 
ness representative in China will no 
forget that. He may find it an inter 
esting point of contact. 

The little, seemingly inconsequet 
tial “extra” may make more of 4 
appeal to a Chinese customer whé 
it accompanies some commodity, tha 
the article alone would, even at 
lower price. 

The salesman of American good 
in China will learn to anticipate, ct 
tainly to accept, those goods some 
times being put to unorthodox usé 
judged by Occidental standards. ! 
salesman of hot water bags at hom 
talks up their superior qualities " 
relation to the sickroom and for th 
amelioration of pain. A middle-cli 
Chinese is more likely to. consider th 
usefulness of the hot water bottle * 
a warming agent at home, or in Us 
theater where the Chinese and bi 
family spend many hours. Chine 
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buildings are not heated and it is not 
rare to see a man of a woman in 
some public building hugging a hot 
water bottle concealed in the big 
sleeves which come down over the 
hands. 

In China garbage cans would have 
small use, for the Chinese have 
learned through poverty not to waste. 
Almost literally, everything is used 
up. The containers in which mer- 
chandise is packed all are re-used in 
one way or another. Kerosene cans 
are an example. They are used in 
many ways in the home, and they are 
also transformed into scintillating 
hair ornaments. The Chinese likes his 
little “‘extra,”’ but it is not wise to 
assume that he wants it in the form 
of bigness, or “more for your money.” 

In the production of goods for the 
Chinese market, in packaging, and in 
actual selling, the thing to do is to 
discover and apply the Chinese yard- 
stick, not the American. Consider the 
market, the human factors, the whole 
set-up, viewing it from the aspect of 
what the customer can use, or what 
he can be educated to use without 
drastically violating his habits or forc- 
ing him to change in a hurry. 

The Chinese likes what is familiar. 
He prefers faces he has become used 


Wichita KFH 


to. This may seem a handicap to a 
new salesman with a brand new prod- 
uct. But, taking the long view, it is 
a decided advantage. It makes for 
loyalty and stability and justifies con- 
siderable pains and patience in the 
initial selling. 

The Chinese in his own selling is 
a good psychologist. He applies the 
bait of the little ‘extra.’ Several wom- 
en travelers just off an American ship 
and still with their money unchanged, 
stepped into a Chinese store and were 
charmed by the embroideries and lin- 
gerie. The storekeeper started to offer 
his wares but the visitors said they 
must first go to the bank to exchange 
their currency. The storekeeper there- 
upon offered to exchange it for them 
at a higher rate than the bank’s stand- 
ard rate of exchange. The women 
were pleased, accepted the offer and 
promptly bought the merchandise. 

After the customers had left an 
Occidental observer asked, ‘Ching, 
why do you pay more for American 
currency than the bank pays?’ Ching 
smiled: ‘‘Ladies like to get more . 
change much money here . . . buy 
much goods... .” 

Let no salesman or businessman in 
China forget face. Whatever an Ori- 
ental loses, he must “‘save his face.” 


Part of the Assembly Line at Wichita’s Beech Aircraft—Beechcraft Photo 


America’s Number 


One Boomtown! 


Wichita leads them all—first U. S. city in factory wage earner employment 
gains! Using 1937 as the base, 100, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has indexed 
Wichita at 939.4—with only one other city, Long Beach, even a close second. 
What does this mean to you, an advertiser? Wichita, with monthly retail sales 


up to $16,000,000, has important 
money to spend today and is an- 


Conversely, what enhances | 

be eagerly accepted, or submit 
inevitable. To illustrate: Supp: 

a company selling plate gia; 
trives to have one shop put in 

glass front. Other merchanis, 
petitors or neighbors, may be 

less difficult to persuade, for | 
being outdone in face and imay te. 
cover theirs by coming up to the ney. 
ly set standard. American 

men will discover that if they cap 
get something started, judicious ap. 
peal to “face” by selling agents may 
have better results than appeals to 
business expedience and enhanced 
profits. 

Let no salesman go into the Chinese 
market assuming that it is cheap. The 
Chinese knows and appreciates qual- 
ity in all its connotations. Fortunate. 
ly, he has come to associate quality 
with the products of the United 
States, and he is quite willing to pay 
for it. This is a conception that 
should not be “unsold.” 


Don’t “Unload” on China 


This is illustrated by an interest 
ing episode. Japan, the world ove 
and also in China, is associated in 
buyers’ minds with cheapness. An Oc- 
cidental entered a store in Shanghai 
and observed two displays of straw 
hats. One lot, priced at the equivalent 
of $1.75, was made in Japan; the 
other, an American import, cos 
$2.25. There was no observable dif- 
ference in quality in this particule 
instance. The visitor asked the store- 
keeper: “These hats seem to be about 
the same. Why is one $1.75, the 
other $2.25?” The Chinese merchant 
replied, “Japanese goods cheap, 
American goods much better. You 
must pay more for American make.” 

It is then both tactless and poor 
business for a sales manager to imag- 
ine that he will get anywhere by u0- 
loading something not quite good 
enough to sell at home, or to us 
the unknown market to get rid 0 
rubbish. Yet this sort of selling has 
been done. We hear the story of the 
American manufacturer who shipped 
to China bathing suits which had one 
leg longer than the other. The 
Chinese, who may have a quiet and 
delightful sense of humor, would b 
justified in reminding the salesman 
that the Chinese does not normally 
have one leg longer than the other; 
neither does his body fit any mor 
shugly into misfit garments than does 


ticipating an even progressive to- 
morrow, with its permanently 
placed aircraft industries in the 
Aviation Center of the Americas. 


Wichita is a Hooperated City 
Get the Facts at an Edward Petry Office 


CBS 5000 WATTS DAY AND NIGHT 
[80] 


Your sales gains 
in ing Wich- 
ita will stick if 
you stick to that 
selling station in 
Kansas’ Richest 
Market-- 


his American friend’s body. And 4 
though he lives many thousands 0 
miles away from the factory wher 
merchandise is produced, he still @ 
recognize junk when he sees it, 4% 
he is insulted by the assumption th 


KFH 


WICHITA 
CALL ANY PETRY OFFICE 
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Of course wills never are broken. They’re inter- 
preted. But there’s something wrong if a docu- 
ment is subject to guess and argument. When 
John Barston draws up a will, it holds water— 


it says what it means and is legally valid. 


John Barston is Foxcroft’s leading lawyer, and 
an example of many lawyers in rural towns and 
small cities. They know the law from A to Izzard 
and are a social and political power in the com- 
munities that carry the most weight in Congress. saan rma) 
They believe in traditional Americanism, in self- an f 


reliance and private enterprise—rugged prin- 


ciples that PATHFINDER has upheld for fifty years. 


PATHFINDER has always been published for 
people in smaller communities. There, among 
the most thoughtful, influential groups, it is 
closely read and often quoted. The new PATH- 


FINDER—Sparkling, vigorous, splendidly printed 


—is fast increasing an intensely loyal following. 


National advertisers are using PATHFINDER 

as the shortest route to the Main Street market. 

That’s where 52 percent of our retail stores are 

located and where more than half of the nation’s 
weekly FROM buying dollar originates. Space in PATHFINDER is 


ws ° ° . 
- the high road to an important market. 


PATHFINDER BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


Philadelphia, 230 West Washington Square * New York, 420 Lexington Avenue 
Chicago, 180 North Michigan Ave. ° Detroit, General Motors Building 
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a 


We're not advertising 


a course in ventriloquism 


We mean that by having an 
announcer on your radio pro- 
gram step to WENR you can 
throw the voice of your com- 
pany and your product from 
Upper Wisconsin to deep in 
Illinois—from the farms of 
Indiana to the manufacturing 


centers of rich Michigan. 


More advertisers all the time 


Chicago's Basic Blue Network Station 
890 ke. —50,000 watts—clear channel 


- eoeeeee? eeeee OPS PSCC CC Ceceee eee. 
See 


*e, 
You, too, can learn to *. 
throw your voice... 


are doing that very thing 
over WENR. They’ve learned 
that WENR is not merely 

a ‘‘Chicago Station” but a sta- 
tion reaching over 13,000,000 
Americans—roughly, One- 
Tenth of the Nation — and 
reaching them at the lowest 


cost per 1000. 


That’s economical voice- 


throwing—don’t you think? 


Owned and Operated by The Blue Network Company « Represented Nationally by Blue Spot Sales 


NEW YORK 
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CHICAGO 


HOLLYWOOD - 


DETROIT PITTSBURGH 


he will not know the differ=nce, 

Many people have the ‘dea tha 
China can consume nothing >t neces 
sities. This. is far from tric. Chip 
consumes 70 billions of Ci: arettes 
year. Another example—tre flay, 
light: Before the war Chin: bough 
so many of them that one Ameriq 
producer set up a branch factory iq 
China. 

Selling goes hand in hand with ag. 
vertising, and the modern sales map: 
ager usually has something to s 
about advertising campaigns whid 
herald the goods he promotes—eye 
if supervising advertising is not en. 
tirely his responsibility. 


Translations Need Watching 


In having advertising copy trans. 
lated into Chinese the sales Manage 
will warily remember that a statemen 
in Chinese may not convey the in. 
pression of the English original from 
which it was translated. The best and 
quickest way to make clear the pit. 
falls in translations is to give an jl. 
lustration of the hazards presented by 
the translation of a simple trade. 
mark—the familiar Sun-Maid Seed. 
less Raisins. The Chinese character 
for sun inevitably connotes Japan (the 
land of the rising sun). The sugges 
tion, therefore, would be that the 
product was from Japan. The solution 
to this problem was to substitute for 
the sun character, the character for 
American, which carries another mean- 
ing of “beautiful.” Translating the 
word “seedless” was equally difficult. 
“Seed” translated to Chinese, means 
also “sons.” Every Chinese wants 
sons. The assocation “‘no sons” would 
not be a happy one. Some other sell- 
ing point must be sought to replace 
“seedless.” This one éxample illus 
trates well the advisability of consult: 
ing more than one linguist or trans 
lator in planning to convert English 
into Chinese selling copy, whether on 
packages, in printed matter, or in ad- 
vertisements. 

Taking the long view, America 
business will make itself responsible 
for keeping the attitude of exploits 
tion out of its trading with and in- 
vestment in China. If this element 
should markedly enter into our rel 
tions, we may be sure the Japanese 
and other competitors would not fai 
to take full advantage of the resent: 
ment which would loom up. Every 
salesman and business represcitative, 
however insignificant, going inl 
China from the United States, should 
fully understand the political impli 
cations and potentialities of !us 4 
and attitudes and so contribute conti 
uously to healthy Chinese-America 
relations. 
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Complete informality translated into 
highly productive salesmanship! 


Ed Schaughency, with his Man-Fri- 
day, “Rainbow” Jackson, are break- 
fast guests in most Pittsburgh and 
Tri-State homes every weekday. 


From personal appearances over the 
yars, in hundreds of towns, they are 
jersonally known in these same homes. 


Proof of extreme popularity: 90% 
of the normal, 100,000 annual visi- 
tors to KDKA are women; house- 
wives and homemakers (home pur- 
chasing-agents). Invariably their first 
question is: “Can we meet Ed 
Schaughency and ‘Rainbow’ Jackson ?” 


Quick point: This best-known Pitts- 
burgh Radio Personality, conductor 
o¢ the KDKA Musical Clock for 
more than 10 years, turns product- 
names into buy-words throughout the 
KDKA area. Been doing it for some 
advertisers, continuously, for eight 
years, 


Put this KDKA-Schaughency-“Rain- 
bow” combination of Power and 
Personality behind the promotion and 
sile of your product! 


VBC has any further infor- 
mation you might require, 
all based on Schaughency’s 
Success at Informal Sales- 
nanship. 


EPITTSBURGH 
4 50,000 WATTS 


> 


— WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc — 


KYW 


WBZ * WBZA * WOWO + WGL 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC SPOT SALES 


KDKA 
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“T.N.T.” Thompson 


Mr. T. Harry Thompson, 
Editor, ‘The Scratch Pad” 
SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Last Tuesday morning's tabloid, the Neu 
York News, had this headline on the back 
page: “Lippy Takes Over Short.’ Every- 

ody in metropolitan New York got it all 
right, I'm sure, particularly if the reader 
knows much about baseball. But how about 
the poor Englishman who just arrived here ? 
Or perhaps NYU's professor of English? 
By the way, did you get it? 

A. G. WINKLER 

Food Material and Equipment 

New York, N. Y. 


(First two paragraphs of Thompson's 
reply are censored. He winds up, however, 
with the question, “Wonder what an Eng- 
lishman would do with Variety?’—THE 
EpITors. ) 


——————— 
Briefalog! 


Use a Briefalog in the 1945 Elec- 
trical Buyers Reference to reach 
the men who plan, specify, requisi- 
tion electrical and allied equip- 
ment. More effective; saves a costly 
catalog of your own. 1945 edition 
closes Sept. 15th. Ask nearest 
McGraw-Hill office for information. 


They reach for 


A McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATION 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Two or three years ago you made some 
consumer studies on what was wrong with 


packaging from the housewives’ point of 
view. If you have any tear sheets of the 
last article, would you send them to me? 
It occurred to me they might be helpful to 
us in our post-war planning. 

H. A. GOODWIN 

Director, Sales Development Dept. 

Continental Can Co., Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 


(Bulletin for others who are beginning 
to consider post-war package problems: A 
few reprints of “Packages Women Like— 
and Dislike: A New Sales Management 
Survey,” are still available through Read- 
er's Service at 10 cents a copy.—THE 
EDITORS. ) 


Mr. T. Harry Thompson 
Editor, “The Scratch Pad” 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Enjoyed very much, T. Harry, your 
gaggy booklet, and it certainly gives a fel- 
low an occasional laugh, which is so neces- 
sary in these days of conflicting regula- 
tions and problems. . . . May you con- 
tinue in good health, so as to keep us 
boys in good humor and mental alertness. 

PAUL S. WEINER 

Sales Manager 

Puro Feather & Down Corp. 
New York City 


Mr. T. Harry Thompson 
Editor, ‘The Scratch Pad” 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Philadelphia is known for two great 
boys and their great sayings. . . . B. Frank- 
lin and T. H. Thompson. I’m putting your 
book next to the Franklin items in my 
library. . . . 

JOsEPH Katz 
The Joseph Katz Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


(Readers Weiner & Katz are referring to 
the reprint of the best of the Scratch Pad 
gags of the last ten years, published by 
SALES MANAGEMENT under the title 
“Gagged & Bound.” Copies are available 
from the SALES MANAGEMENT Offices, 386 
4th Ave., New York 16, New York, price 
75 cents, remittance with order—THE 
EDITORS. ) 


Army Manuals in Demand 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I am very eager to get a chance to learn 
more about the training manuals used by 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. I 
read an interesting story in the May 20 
issue about the eight manuals used by 
the Army Air -Force Training Command, 
although I must say it was much briefer 
than I should have liked. 

Can you tell me where I might be able 


to see some of these manuals and if it j; 
possible to secure copies? 

We are planning a revision of cur sales 
training program, so that it is hich time 


we had the advantage of the «xcellen: 

work which has been done by the Armes 

Forces in their whole training program, 
PAuL C. MCPHERSON 
Manager, Market Resezrch ang 


Sales Personnel 
Seiberling Rubber (: 
Akron, Ohio 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

In planning training procedures for the 
very near future, we feel that a great deal 
of good can be done by training methods 
similar to those used by the Armed Forces, 
We are thinking particularly of training 
manuals, leaflets, and other material using 
semi-humorous cartoons and texts. We 
would like to see some of this work, and 


Look Here! | 
Seratch Pad — 


Fans! 


[ Seed 


T.HarryThompson’s 


“Scratch Pad” now in book 
form. His best “peeves, puns, 
puffs, piffle and ponderosity” 
selected by T. Harry himeelf, 
who writes a frank and inti- 
mate foreword explaining 
“how he got that way.” Il 
lustrations by Angelo . . . in- 
cluding a “study” of the au- 
thor at work on his “colyum.” 
64 pages of laughs and 
chuckles, in gay colorful 
binding. Price is only 75e— 
remittance with order. 
Send for your copy, or copies, 
of “Gagged & Bound” today. 
Quantity prices on request. 


Sales Management 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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we are wondering whether you have know!- 
edge as to whether and where such ma- 
terial might be available. 
JoHN W. ZUNDT 
Globe Ticket Co. 
Philadelphia 


(Headquarters of the Army Air Forces 
Training Command at Ft. Worth, Texas, 
tells SALES MANAGEMENT that no extra 
copies of the training manuals are avail- 
able, and “at this time there is no indi- 
cation that we will have any in the near 
future.” SM subscribers who get within 
range of the SALES MANAGEMENT editorial 
ofices in New York may examine our 
copies of the manuals described in the 
May 20 issue.—THE EpiTors.) 


Another Challenge 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Your current issue contains an inter- 
eting article entitled “A Challenge to 
Skeptics.” It was doubly interesting to me 
because of the very successful job this 
company has done with physically handi- 
capped people. We have successfully em- 
ployed men with impaired vision, one arm, 
one leg, etc. You probably will find the 
story on Page 3 of our house magazine, 
which is enclosed, very pertinent to your 
editorial mentioned above. .. . 

HENRY BRANDLER 

Ass't to the General Manager 
Los Angeles Period Furniture Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

(Reader Brandler’s house magazine reports 
the case of one Jimmy Burns, blind, who 
eficiently holds down a job on a glider 
nailing machine, a machine operated en- 
tirely by touch, which performs faster 
than a similar machine operated by a per- 
on with vision. At night Burns, who holds 
an M.A. in psychology from the University 
of California at Los Angeles, doubles as a 
consulting psychologist—-THE Eprirors.) 


More Reader Interest 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

In a recent issue of your magazine 
mention is made of a film ‘America’s 
Secret Weapon.” If you have a copy of 
this film available, we should appreciate 
receiving it, so that we may show it to 
our employes. . . 

P. J. SCHUTT 

Director of Training 
Victor Adding Machine Co. 
Chicago 

(“America’s Secret Weapon” was put out 
by the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Any company interested in arrang- 
ing a showing of it should get in touch 
with the nearest C. E. D. office——THE 
Eprrors. ) 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

_A year or two ago, you ran an article 
listing the various types of salesmen and 
the qualifications of each type. As I re- 
call, this article divided the salesmen into 


ix general groups according to the ability, 


and type of work required. I would like 
to have a reprint . . . can you identify 
the article? 

J. C. SWISHER 

Sales Manager 

Sandura Company, Ine. 

Philadelphia 
(We can indeed. It’s title: “What Kind 
of Salesmen Will I Need on My Post-War 
Sales Force,” by Burton Bigelow. It ap- 
peared August 15, 1943, and we still 
have reprints. Single copies, no charge; 
multiple copies, 5 cents each, remittance 


with order —THE EDITORS. ) 
JuLy 
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IN 10 DAYS 


EXCEEDS $12,000 TO SPLIT UP 
AS PRIZES! 


BASEBALL TOURNAMENT | 
DRAWS 75,000 FANS 


ADMISSION AT POPULAR PRICES .. _ 
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Another EXAMPLE OF HOUSTON POST'S 


POWER TO BRING RESULTS 
IN SOUTH'S LARGEST MARKET! 


The State of Texas is full of league 
teams good enough to send dozens of 
stars direct to the Majors. In this compe- 
tition, the Semi-Pro Baseball Tourna- 
ment has been one of the country’s 
outstanding successes in sports under the 
sponsorship of The Houston Post. The 
tournament is in its ninth year—each 
year bigger than the year before, Pro- 
motion is through The Post’s strong 
sports page exclusively, yet enough 
people pay a nominal admission fee to 
raise $12,000 prize money after ex- 
penses, 


94.6% Door Delivered or Mailed 


The Houston Post is a morning paper 
that goes into the home and is read at 
home. There are two big reasons why 
the Houston Market is different in 
morning paper readership. Excellent 
transportation provides a quick trip to 
work—too quick for reading the paper 
through, Second, the Post carries mate- 
rial of vital interest to all ages—it ends 
up at home instead of on a bus seat. 


It carries 25 of the most popular 
comics—fully covers the housewife’s 
many interests—and is the only Houston 
paper offering both Associated and 
United Press services as well as New 
York Times and Chicago Tribune 
Services, 


For many years local business men 
have profited by The Post’s influence in 
the home by advertising in The Post. 
More and more National advertisers who 
want to reach the family as a group are 
bulking their advertising in Houston’s 
only morning newspaper. 


THE HOUSTON 
MARKET 


One Million 


Consumers 


Quarter Billion 


Consumer Goods 


Steady Growth every 


Census since 1850 


Tremendous Natural 
Resources as Vital in 


Peace Times as in War 


2nd Largest Seaport 
in Water-borne 
Freight in U, S. 


* 


Represented by BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC. 


The HOUSTON POST 


First in the Texas Morning Field 
in City and Suburban Circulation 
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BY 
RICHARD H. 
MOULTON 


Division Personnel Manager 


General Foods Corporation 
New York City 


Sales training at General Foods is continuous. The salesman’s 
share of the obligation to “get trained” is to study and learn 
actively, not passively; to receive, not reject; to “take in” 
and use, not resist. Training is based on successful field 
practices, not average practices. Shown below is a section 
from the GF Retail Sales Manual which lists selling ele- 
ments which are conveyed to salesmen during sales training. 


Organized use 
of selling material 


The Planned sales talk 


Step-by-step 
Presentation 


‘ Carefully developed 
sales Personality 


Visualizing, demon- 
strating, showing, 
proving 


A Four-Lane Highway to More 


Effective Sales Training 


After a sound preliminary analysis to determine objectives and 


content of your training program, you may be able to adopt 


General Foods’ quadrivial approach to the training routine: 1. 


Explanation. 2. Demonstration. 3. Practice. 4. Follow-up. 


HERE are three questions 
which every sales manager 
must answer before he can 
hope to have a_ well-trained 

sales organization: 

1. Whom am I going to train? 

2. What should these people do, 
and what is the best way of doing it? 

3. How can I be sure they know 
what to do and how to do it? 

These questions must be answered, 
regardless of the type of industry or 
what method of distribution is em- 
ployed. And the way they are ans- 
wered determines the effectiveness of 
the sales training. 
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Whom am I going to train? Every 
sales organization has several levels of 
operation: management, intermediate 
management, and salesmen. All the 
people, at all levels, must know what 
to do and how to do it. If we agree 
that it is necessary to prepare now 
for post-war, there are at least two 
training needs which call for immedi- 
ate action: 

1. The need for a complete _ 
for training the salesmen in the field. 
This is the group to be rebuilt and 
prepared for post-war competition. 

2. The need for preparation on the 
part of the intermediate management 


group in order to improve their pro- 
ficiency in the selection and training 
of new salesmen. The supervisory 
training job is all-important in that the 
effectiveness of a future sales organ- 
ization will depend largely on how 
well the supervisory training job is 
done. 

Since the need for training sales- 
men is more universal, it must be met 
first. And unless we provide the best 
possible plan, we cannot expect ouf 
sales supervisors to do a satisfactory 
training job. 

In General Foods we started by 
asking some of our sales management 
people this question: “Why do we 
have salesmen?” The answers were 
varied, but after they were sifted 
down it was found that the real fca- 
son was more fundamental than was 
at first expected. The answer was 
not: “We have salesmen to sell.” It 
was: “We have salesmen to help the 
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Strictly business, though. Bob’s V. P. 
of the Andrew Jergens Co. and I’ma 
typical Cosmopolitan reader. And 
we have a lot in common. 


This, for instance: I’m young 
enough to care a great deal about 
how I look. And he sells things like 
Jergens Lotion, Jergens Creams and 
Woodbury Facial Soap. ALL de- 
signed to help me look good. 


Any wonder why Cosmopolitan 
has been on the Jergens list since 
1912? And it’s still there today. 


Here’s why Bob likes me... 


I'm young. The majority of Cosmo- 
politan readers is under 35. 


“Pst! Did ja know 
that Bob Beucus and | 
are goin’ steady 7” 


I’m married. To one of the sweetest 
guys... (he reads Cosmopolitan, 
too). So naturally I try to keep my- 
self as purty as possible for him. And 
I’ve got more money than the average 
to spend on the job. 


I'm so nice and young! 
I’m young enough to TRY ANY- 
THING that looks good to me. And 
when I find something I like—why 
I’ve got plenty of years ahead to 
stay with it. See? 


It’s in the mag! 


Cosmopolitan appeals to us young 
wide-awakes. Good fiction. Fine 


[osmopolitan 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING! 
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writers. We read some of the best 
best-sellers in Cosmopolitan long be- 
fore they ever get published! 


Isn’t it logical? Isn’t it sensible? 
Amn’t I just about your perfect 
dream customer? 


All right then. I’ll be seeing you. 


Cosmopolitan Readers are YOUNG! 


Cosmopolitan is where 
you'll findthat 
whopping high percent- 
age of us under-35's. 


nOw— and 
you 
can ©xpec}) hem ms 


have itin» he future! 


grocer to sell more of our products to 
consumers.” Thus a cornerstone was 
laid to support everything that fol- 
lowed. 

We then asked ourselves: ‘What 
can a salesman do to help a grocer 
sell more of our products to consum- 
ers?’ In General Foods’ Case, it 
boiled down to five answers: 

1. Make a sales presentation of the 
product. 

2. Obtain a good shelf position. 

3, ety it either on the counter 
or on the floor, where it will attract 
the attention of the consumer. 


WE GET NO 
FAN 
MAIL 


“4 


4. Make certain that the grocer 
ptices it competitively. 

5. Encourage the grocer to mention 
it in his advertising. 

These, then, are the five functions 
of a General Foods salesman. We 
knew exactly what our salesmen 
should do, but we still did not know 
the best ways of doing it. The next 
step was to find the best methods. 
Two groups of people knew the an- 
swer: the sales management group; 
the best salesmen. 

To obtain the answer from the best 
salesmen, General Foods found it 


FROM THE FiJi ISLANDS! 


The Fiji Islands situated in the South Pacific cover an area of approxi- 
mately 7,069 square miles and have a population of about 180,000. 
There may be a few radio receivers on the islands but we wouldn't 

know because the islanders never write and say they listen to WFIL. 
But we do know that in the bustling Philadelphia Trading Area, popu- 
lation over 6,000,000, more and more people are listening more and 
more to WFIL . . . and writing to tell us. In 1943 the most impressive 
gains in listening audience in this entire market were registered by WFIL! 

Big sales volumes are still made in big markets with big potentials. 
Waste circulation is as it denotes—purely waste. Why pay for it? Use 
the station which delivers exactly what you want... and in the most 

economical manner. If your advertising is not now being broadcast 

over WFIL it is because you are following tradition and blind routine. 

Business men whose minds are flexible promptly adapt new methods 

and respond instantly to all trends. The shift is toward WFIL. If you have 
not lost the capacity for change then we invite you to make more sales 
through the use of WFIL, the station which serves the Philadelphia 


Trading Area . 


A BLUE NETWORK AFFILIATE 
* 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY THE KATZ AGENCY 


.. and not the Fiji Islands. 


x 560 K€ 


PHILADELPHIA’S MOST PROGRESSIVE RADIO STATION 
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Mr. Moulton has supervision over in. 


Dick MouLton 


dustrial relations of the field sales or. 
ganization of General Foods Sales Com. 
pany, Inc., and the sales department of 
GF subsidiary, Birds Eye-Snider, Ine. 
From 1937 to 1914 he served as person- 
nel manager of General Foods Sales 
Company. 


He went to General Foods in 1939 and 
served as assistant to the company’s na- 
tional sales manager and as a junior 
executive in the accounting department 
prior to assuming personnel responsibil- 
ities. Before joining General Foods he 
was associated with the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Co. 


In September 1942 Mr. Moulton was 
granted leave of absence for six months 
to serve as chief of the training section, 
Industrial Personnel Division Head- 
quarters, Army Service Forces. 


He received his education at Central 
High School, George Washington Uni- 
versity, and National University, Wash- 
ington, C., receiving his LLB from 
the latter. He was admitted to the bar 
of the District of Columbia of Appeals 
in 1930, and is a member of Harmony 
Lodge No. 17, FAAM, Washington, and 
the Society of National Sales Training 
Executives. 


* 


necessary to go out and work with 
them, observe their methods at close 
range, and record the fundamental 
elements which make them click. 

The next step was to win the sup- 
port of sales management. For until 
something is actually done with such 
information, the salesmen cannot pos- 
sibly benefit. The procedure must be 
sold to the organization, and it must 
be accepted. Experience has taught 
us that packaging the plan and send: 
ing it to the field with a bulletin & 
plaining it’s use is a waste of time, 
money, and effort. If we are sufe 
that telling is not enough in training 
salesmen, we can be doubly sure that 
telling will not insure effective appli 
cation of any plan by the supervisofy 
organization. 


xtivit 
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And every source indicates that 
xtivities this summer will be even greater than 
the past two summers .. . both of which topped 
by far any pre-war Tourist Season. 


Buying power is greater, income 
isup, bank deposits, postal receipts and annual 
pyrolls have all reached a new peak! 


The housing shortage is still critical, 
for Florida is literally packed with men and 


. women who are working every shift, on a 52- 


weeks-a-year basis, whose wage scale is on a par 
with the nation’s major industrial areas. 


Florida’s three major markets and 
their trading territories have carefully blueprinted 
post-war plans for an even greater expansion of 
their agricultural, industrial and tourist-trade 
utivities. 


This rich, new, ‘round-the-calendar 
market is reached through the advertising columns 
of Florida’s Three Great Morning Dailies .. . at 
tlow cost. 


| 


National Representatives 


* Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. 


c_# * 
Savfyer-Ferguson- Walker Co. Jann and Kelley, Inc., Atlanta 
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| TAMPA TRIBUNE + FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 
* Jacksonville 


National 


MIAMI HEI 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 
* 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 


The organization must be sold on difficult to sell anybody something he 
the plan, and its members must be has helped to build. In General 
convinced that it will help them to do _— Foods’ case, the program was intro- 
their jobs. They must know that the — duced to the field by means of a series 
plan has the enthusiastic backing of of meetings at which explanations and 


management. They must realize that _ demonstrations were given. The prac- 
the basic material is practical and tice and follow-up were, and are, con- 
realistic, not merely a canned course tinuous. 

which does not fit their needs. They How can we be sure that all sales- 
must be shown how to use it. And men know what to do and how to do 
they must be aware that a persistent it? This is the way General Foods 
follow-up will be instituted. answered the question: First, a sales 


The intermediate management group §_ manual was written. This, of course, 
should be asked to participate in the | was not the ‘complete answer, but it 
preparation of the plan. It isn’t very was a necessary part of the answer. 


SOUTH BEND is proud of the evga | of Notre Dame. 


The university and the city are old friends. 


In normal times approximately 3,000 students from all 

_ of the country and foreign lands attend Notre Dame. 
ow Notre Dame is in the Navy and as usual the campus 

is teeming with activity. 

Just as Notre Dame is doing its full share in behalf of the 

war effort so also is industry in this area. As a result, pay rolls 

continue to increase —more cash going out every pay day. 


War workers are getting big money and much of it is go- 
ing into War Bonds. Every quota since Pearl Harbor has 
been more than met. A great reservoir for Post-War buy- 
ing is thus being built up. 

This market can be effectively reached by using The South 
Bend Tribune. The Tribune’s circulation runs to more 
than 80,000 and it is the only daily paper in South Bend 
and St. Joseph County. The Tribune’s circulation is the 
largest between Indianapolis and Grand Rapids. 
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The South Bend Tribune | 


ee 
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“My competitors can build just as 
good factories as | can; they can buy 
raw materials in the same market 
and at the same prices; they can do 
just as much research and use the 
same kinds of advertising and pro. 
motion. Therefore, my biggest oppor. 
tunity for competitive advantage js 
the better utilization of my human 
resources.” 


Austin S, Igleheart 
President 
General Foods Corporation 


—_—.. 


The information obtained then had 
to be reduced to writing, which in 
turn had to be cleared with all levels 
of sales management. 

General Foods’ manual was built 
around the five ways in which a sales- 
man can help the grocer sell more 
General Foods products to consumers. 
It contains the following chapters: 

1. Introduction to Basic Training— 
which tells the salesman how he is to 
be trained. 

2. What Your Job Really Is — 
which explains the reason why we 
have salesmen, with emphasis on the 
fact that the salesman’s job is not to 
sell the grocer but to help the grocer 
to sell more of our products to coa- 
sumers. 

3. General Foods’ Method of Spe- 
cialized Selling—which explains our 
plan of emphasis on one product at a 
time rather than on the complete line. 

4. Sector Plan—which explains our 
classification of stores and route lists. 

5. Assignments — which explains 
the method by which we prepare men 
for their specialized jobs. 

6. Sales Presentation — which ex- 
plains how to sell. 

7. Sound Pricing—which is a dis- 
cussion of pricing from a retail gro 
cer’s point of view. 

8. Shelf Location. 

9. Displays — which discusses the 
various types of displays in the stores 
and explains how to make them. — 

10. Tie-up Advertising—which dis 
cusses the principles of advertising 
through a retail grocer. 

In addition, there are several chap- 
ters which contain the information on 
handling of expense reports, dam- 
aged merchandise, etc. . 

After the manual was written, tt 
was necessary for us to decide what 
other media or sales training aids 
could be used in each different phase 
of our program—aids such as mam 
uals, booklets, films, meetings, and 
individual instruction. In any large 
organization probably all types should 
be used. Objective analysis wil! show 
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HOUSEWORK IN HAWAII has for years 


been simplified by the same modern equipment found in 
Mainiand homes. And efficient Hawaii looks forward to the 
time-saving appliances that will be available after the war. 

Because every newcomer to the Islands means increased 
demand for household appliances, Hawaii’s ever-growing 
population should be of interest to you. We would like to 
tell you the new population figures, but military censorship 
forbids their release. 

Now is the time to consider this friendly, modern- 
minded market. Pin-Up Hawaii on your sales map. As you 
enter or re-enter Hawaii with your advertising campaigns, 


choose the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. It will carry your 
message most directly to Hawaiian homes. For in Honolulu, 
where the concentrated population of Hawaii is, the Star- 
Bulletin has a carrier delivery to 9 out of 10 homes. 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


OVER 125,000 DAILY CIRCULATION 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN HAWAII, WRITE TO SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 
HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN, HONOLULU, T.H., OR O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
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ADDS UP TO’ 


Following Pearl Harbor, Spokane and its Inlandt 
Empire were in a strategic position for defense de 
velopments. On the West, protection was offered by 
the towering Cascade range. Between the Cascade; 
rm and Spokane, Grand Coulee Dam—described } 
one the United States Department of Interior as the 
"ce “Mightiest war weapon of the nation”—was nov 

ready, after 8 years of construction to produce pow. 

er in vast amounts; while Spokane’s Fort Georgs 

Wright was an established center and nucleus fo 
Military planning. 


/ As a result of all these factors and under the spur¢ 
| 7 the national emergency, three great light metals plants, 
ed naval supply depot, an important army hospital and a hug 
Y air depot were erected, either in or close to Spokane. A moun 
tain lake to the East was chosen as the site for a huge naval trair 

ing station, while airports and landing fields throughout the Inland Empire were eithe! 
created or greatly expanded. A detailed study made by Don Scott, formerly financial edi 

tor of the Spokane Chronicle and now in charge of post-war planning for the Spokane 
dailies, lists 48 defense projects, industries and installations in Spokane and the In 
land Empire. Counting Grand Coulee Dam, and connecting power installations, Scotts 

ft. study reveals that as of April 27, 1944, a total 
J _ of $871,000,000 has been invested in war 
‘ projects, industries and installations in the THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
hf Spokane area. 


ff Because of these developments, payrolls 
( in the Inland Empire and the value of its 
manufactured goods have been greatly in- 
creased. At the same time, this district's basic 

\ industries of Agriculture, Lumbering and 
Mining have felt the stimulus of War demand 
and the value of their output has more than 


doubled. The combination of exceptional fac- DISTANCES 
’ tors has boosted the effective buying income VIA SHORTEST RAIL ROUTES 
| of the 36 Inland Empire counties to an all-time Spokane to Seattle . 310 Miles 
| | high of $920,811,000. (Sales Management's Spokane to Tecoma. .. 598 Miles 


\ Annual Survey of Buying Power county Syehene to Sead . SUNN 


\ \ figures.) 
\ 


~ 


Ad 
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*871,000,000, 


Grand Coulee dam and power plant, described by U. S. 
Department of Interior as the “Mightiest war weapon of 
the nation.” (U. S. Dept. of Interior Photograph.) 


he Geis ss 


Knot tying demonstration at $49,000,000 U. S. Naval Train- 
ing Station, Farragut, Idaho, where over 120,000 Blue- 
jackets are trained in a year. (Official Navy Photograph.) 


Fighting slipiads asvvlend and flight-tested at eens’ 
$40,000,000 air depot. 


Portion of new $6,000,000 U. S. Army hospital overlooking 
the Spokane River. 


Practice flight of a B-17E bomber from Geiger Field, West 
of Spokane. The investment in this aviation center totaled 


$16,000,000. 


Advertising Representatives: John B. Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Color Representative: SUNDAY SPOKESMAN-REVIEW—Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group 
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which can be applied to a specific 
situation. 

There are three things that make 
a salesman tick: his attitude; his 
knowledge; his habits, 

The successful salesman must be- 
lieve in the job he is to do and in the 
way he is to do it. His knowledge of 
the job must be so complete and so 
well grounded that he doesn’t have to 
stop to think about it. His work 
habits must be such that he does the 
right thing automatically; that is, he 
must have controlled experience 
pointed toward the right work habits. 


When emphasis is placed on atti- 


tude, then it might be well to con- 
sider inspirational material 


and large group meetings can be used. 
General Foods has 


tudes, rather than for actual job in- 
struction. 
When emphasis is on knowledge, 


then consider clear, simple, concise, 
and easily visualized media, such as 


manuals, silent slide films and sound 
films. Individual 


SAN DIEGO 


San Diego’s size, volume of business 


Here are the eleven Amer- 
ican cities with 20-25 mil- 


lion monthly sales volume* 


DENVER 24.88 
ST. PAUL 24.70 
NEW ORLEANS 24.56 
LOUISVILLE 24.50 
TOLEDO 22.55 
SAN DIEGO 22.32 
AKRON 21.74 
MEMPHIS 21.51 
PROVIDENCE 21.44 
HARTFORD 20.23 
DAYTON 20.08 


*SM figures except circulation 


and post-war opportunity makes it 
"a major objective on any sales or 


advertising plan. 


San Diego cannot be “sold” as 
a by-product of your efforts on 
another California city. It re- 
quires individual treatment. 


San Diegans are most econom- 
ically reached with just one buy 
--- the San Diego Union and 
Tribune -Sun (124,000), or the 
Sunday Union (95,000). 


Contact our national represent- 
ative for specific information 
you require. 


San Diego 
UNION 


and 


either 
written, spoken, or dramatized. This 
is the phase in which moving pictures 


learned _ that 
films are effective for training in atti- 


instruction and 


small-group conferences are valuable 
All these media are used by General 


Foods. We use perhaps more silent 
slide films than most companies of 
our size, because discussions can be 
carried on while they are being shown, 
When emphasis is on habii prac. 
tice sessions, drilling, and also a plan 
for having the salesmen work under 
observation and for reviewing his 
work, seem in order. For example 
in the assignment meetings previously 
mentioned, General Foods has a drijl 
session. At the close of the meeting, 
each salesman has the opportunity to 
demonstrate how he will give his sales 
talk. This gives him a chance to 
practice his performance before he ac. 
tually faces his first customer. 


Training Pattern 


The over-all training procedure at 
General Foods assumes this pattern: 

The first step—explanation: After 
arrangemenis for employing a new 
man are completed, he reports to one 
of General Foods’ 24 district sales of. 
fices.. The district manager spends a 
short time explaining policies on em- 

loye relations, including various 

nefit plans, such as retirement, in- 
surance, sickness. 

The new man is then turned over 
to an assistant to the district manager, 
who takes charge of the training for 
the remainder of the first week which 
is devoted to the study of the retail 
sales manual. The most important 
subjects are explained by films. The 
new man then takes an examination 
on the subject matter of the manual, 
and at the end of his first week he 
should have a fairly good theoretical 
knowledge of what he is supposed to 
do and how he is supposed to do it. 

The second step—demonstration: 
The new man’s training now begins. 


How to Estimate 
YOUR POST-WAR SALES 


“How to Estimate Your Post-War Sales 
Expectancy, an ingenious sales-planning 
file published by The Eddy-Rucker- 
Nickels Company, permits manufacturers 
and wholesalers by using the file’s three 
well-defined charts to quickly estimate 
their post-war sales outlook according 
to any level of National Income, $70- 
$150 billion,” says ‘ADVERTISING And 
SELLING’. File includes yearly National 
Income for the years 1929 to 1941, 
with space to insert your industry's 
sales and your firm’s sales: Ratio Chart 
for comparing your sales with Industry 
and National Income: Planning Chart 
for projecting your sales against Na- 
tional Income at all levels up to $150 
billion, 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York e Chicago e Denver e Seattle 
Portiand e San Francisco e Los Angeles 


TRIBUNE - SUN 


Union-Tribune Publishing Co 
San Diego 12, California 
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Send 10c for Planning File with free, 
useful guide folder. 


The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company 
Marketing, Management & Advertising Counsel 
1401 Mass. Ave. Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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AMERICAN BUILDER and the BUILDING MARKET 


f | What IS the Market? The light-load construction industry. This includes q wie r 
¢ fall the factors that are concerned with home, commercial, light industrial or A 


1. 9 farm construction. 
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merican Builder, Chicago 3, Illinois: 105 West 


The important specifiers, buyers and distribu- 
tors of building materials and supplies are: 


Contractor-Builder: Has always accounted for bulk of new 
home building on contract or for sale . . . 90% expect 
to resume operations post war. Will be largest indi- 
vidual professional buyers of building materials. 

Operative Builder: Mostly “development” builders; style 
setters; the most spectacular of all building profes- 
sionals. 40% own land ready for post war development. 

Carpenter Builder: Small volume operators, but numerous. 
Collectively account for huge building volume. Principal 
builder of farm houses and small urbar. homes. War- 


time repair and maintenance work has kept him in 
business. 

Lumber and Building Material Dealer: Controls distribu- 
tion of structural building materials and supplies. Does 
some prime contracting. Will become exceedingly im- 
portant as distributor of variety of lines including home 
equipment, mechanical and otherwise. Many have estab- 


lished facilities for prefabricating farm and other small 
structures, 


What is the Editorial Objective? 


Editorially American Builder is aimed at the specific job interests of the dominant 
groups in light-load construction described above. The editorial objective is two-fold: 


1) To provide a clearing house for practical ideas that 

help building professionals plan, construct, buy and 
sell . . . more efficiently, more profitably. American Builder 
has been doing this job for 65 years, through wars, depres- 
sions, and “‘booms’’. But its editors still “‘wear muddy boots” 
... Spend much time in the field discussing construction proj- 
ects on the site. They know what active building men need 
and want; provide tests, operative information on the con- 
struction side; practical marketing and merchandising methods 
on the dealer side. 


American Builder constantly probes the problems and 

opportunities of the industry and offers practical sug- 
gestions for ways in which the industry could work toward 
correcting public and political misconceptions; plan for con- 
structive legislation, designed to: a. Make home financing 
facilities available to more people at lower cost. b. Bridge 
post-war unemployment period through cancellation of restric- 
tive wartime limitation orders. ¢. Restore the building indus- 
try to a sound basis by encouraging private building. 


Coverage of Builders and Dealers 


American Builder is read by 57,641 subscribers, all active in 
the building industry, including 13,090 retail lumber and 
building material Dealers and Distributors. fe 
The copies of American Builder sent to Dealers and Dis- 
tributors are exactly the same as those sent to Building Pro- 
fessionals, except that they have, bound in, a special Dealer 
Distribution Section containing editorial and advertising ma- 
terial of specific interest to those 13,090 Dealers and Dis- 
tributors. (See illustration). 


Among American Builder's 44,551 subscribers classed as 
Building Professionals are the top ranking Builders, about 
30% of the total in America, who account for 70% of the 
residential and light-load-bearing construction. The maga- 
zine’s 13,090 readers among Dealers and Distributors handle 
about 85% of the nation’s building material volume. 


With separate ads in American Builder, and in the Dealer 
Distribution Section, manufacturers can direct separate, spe- 
cific messages to the important Contractor-Builders and to 
the worthwhile Dealers. Since only Dealers and Distributors 
receive American Builder with the Dealer Distribution Sec- 
tion bound in, you can talk shop to the Dealers privately, 
and at the same time know that they will see what you are 
saying to their Contractor-Builder customers. 


Rates: The American Builder General Edition (to entire 
American Builder Circulation 57,641) one page (12 time 
rate): $500. 

Dealer Distribution Section only (Bound into American 
Builder and subscribed to by 13,090 Dealers and Distributors ) 
one page (12 time rate): $175. 

COMBINATION RATE: One page per month in each edition 
earns the 24 time rate: $635. 


Who reads American Builder? 


Business Analysis of Subscriptions (ABC Publisher's Statement, Dec. 31, 1943, based on November issue). 


Construction Group: 
Builders (Contract and speculative, including 


carpenter builders and mason builders)........... 30,534 
Sc circ ow hedeeeeede cack tenses oes 40s 517 
Construction superintendents and foremen......... 680 


Miscellaneous occupations (such as journey- 
men, painters, roofers, cement workers, cabi- 
net makers, floor sanders, €tC.)....2.cccccccccceces 670 


Total 32,401 
Professional Group: 


CE ote bikes ce ckennnhheaebe kh emikee Peele 1,290 
. aivnv5¢5.0e cade een ee ashe eek eee eka 623 


Total 1,913 


Distributing Group: 


Retail lumber and building material dealers........ 12,455 
Manufacturers and wholesalers of building 
materials, and equipment dealers................ 635 


Total 13,090 


1944 


Adams Street e 


Real Estate Group: 
Real Estate Operators (appraisals, cooperative 
apartments, industrial property, property 
management, mortgage and finance, brokers, 


sub-dividers, real estate builders)................. 1,967 
Banks, finance companies, building and loan 
companies, insurance companies ................. 657 
Total 2,624 
Miscellaneous: 
RC ET rT ee 3,315 
Libraries, schools, colleges, clubs, reading 
NN tre oan a o's ak nla wleretein pales bux aaeeee awa tie 2,331 
Individuals building and planning to build......... 99 
MisOSTIAMOOUS GOCUDALIONS . 2... sccccvccessecccce 1,047 
ETT RE TE OLE OCC TOT 768 
Military—destination unknown .................. 53 
Total 17,613 


Grand Total 57,641 


New York 7, New York: 30 Church Street 
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Sensational 


New WAR MAP 


With Exclusive 
Copyrighted Feature 


Shows All War’s Highlights 
Including the Invasion 


— to Promote Sales 
— to Boost Goodwill 
— to Test Ad Copy 


Chis sensational “‘Dated Events’? war 
map is the ideal medium for those who 
want to build sales or goodwill for today 
and for tomorrow. A beautiful full color 
map, that shows all the important events 


of the war at a glance . .. with dates, 
names and places. Lists everything from 
beginning of the war to the present day. 
Gives supp'y, air, and naval bases, and 
world sources of raw materials. Full size 
of map |7” x 38%”. 


New Edition on Press 


A dehzh irm-chair strategists —this 
war map appeals to all ages, all classes. 
Its exceptional low cost permits wide dis 
tribution. Good as sales premium, good- 
will novelty w pay-for-itself advertising 
offer. New edition now on press brings 
the war up to date. Special inset shows 
Normandy and entire Invasion Coast 
Now offered for prompt delivery—-on 
first come first served basis—while pres 


ent materials last. 


FREE! sampLe Map ond low quantity 
prices to executives who inquire on their 
business letterhead. 


SALESMEN 


Some exclusive territory open to experi- 
enced specially men, to sell Dated Events 
war maps, and other sales specialties. 
Liberal commisrions. 


Gettier-Montanye 


INCORPORATED 


Direct Appeal Advertising 
405 W. FRANKLIN STREET 
BALTIMORE (1), MARYLAND 
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The first two days of the second week 
he goes out with a definite product as- 
signment to call on grocery stores, ac- 
companied by a trainer. The trainer 
does all the work, while the new man 
observes the application of the theory. 
This is the showing step. 

The third step—practice: The bal- 
ance of the week, the new man again 
calls on the trade with the trainer. 
This time, however, the new man 
does the work, while the trainer ob- 
serves. After they leave each store 
the call is discussed. If a satisfactory 
degree of proficiency has been at- 
tained, the new man is now ready to 
take on regular assignments. 

The fourth step—follow-up: The 
follow-up process is carried out in 
three different ways: First, there is 
the assignment meeting. Since our 
sales force concentrates on a single 
product objective on each coverage, 
it Is mecessary to train new men on 
this product before they start each 
assignment. At the present time our 
product assignments last about three 
weeks which means that every three 
weeks a salesman must be switched 
from one product to another and must 
understand his new sales objective and 
the best method of accomplishing it. 
Each assignment starts on a Monday, 
and on the preceding Saturday- each 


* 


* 


sales supervisor has group meetings 

For each meeting a package is pre 
pared at headquarters, which sp 
the new objective and contains spe 
cific merchandising ideas. This pro 
vides the supervisor with tools to helf 
him conduct an effective meeting 

After the presentation has beer 
made at the meetings, the group dis 
cusses the methods to be used. Thé 
supervisor then conducts a drill ses 
sion so that each salesman will hav4 
an opportunity to tell the group how 
well he has absorbed the ideas 
presented. 

General Foods’ second method of 
follow-up and retraining consists 0 
having the supervisor devote a ful 
day with each of his men at least onc 
a month. For this part of the pro 
gram, he is provided with a for 
listing all the elements of the job 

The third method is work review 
The supervisor calls on the salesman 
trade the day after the salesman ha 
made the coverage to evaluate hi 
work from an objective viewpoin 

The end result is that sales train 
ing, practice and follow-up at Genera 
Foods is continuous—a training pf 
gram which has been satisfactotl 
cleared through all levels of operatid) 
—management, intermediate manag 
ment, and salesmen. 
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Green gold... not just the basis of a lawn 
or a base for a golf ball, but national resource 
No. 1, responsible for more Westward emigration 
than Sutter’s gold... Now the current agricultural 


revolution re-discovers new values, virtues, strains 


to city dwellers... Lespedeza, Ladino, Fescues, brome, 
vetches, Sudan, redtop, birdsfoot trefoil, bluestems ... hold 
new hope and profit for farmers... Antidote to 
erosion, soil restorer, prime source of proteins plus 
vitamins A, B;,D,G... grain saver, cutting the cost 
of beef, milk, mutton, pork . . . superior poultry feed 
when silaged with molasses, best potential profit crop 
on the best land—GRASS! 
New strains, seed combinations, new techniques 
of planting, grazing, harvesting are under test in the 
agricultural colleges, experimental stations, thousands of 
pasture lots... the widest research in history, exceeding 
in scale and significance any single industry effort! .. . 
Reported regularly by SuccessFut FARMING is the new 
saga of grass as prime business news for the nation’s most 
progressive farm group... for the profit of 42% of the 
farmers in the thirteen Heart states plus Pennsylvania 
and New York... farm families with better Jand, better 
brains, better diversified production, largest investment 
and cash income of all US farmers! 

Free from many urban expenses, major sustenance 
well secured, this SF audience has a larger margin for spending 
or saving than most high-bracket urban incomes, represents the 
best “‘class’”” market in the world today! ... Exclusive 

medium to much of it, major medium to most of it 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING is an influential, productive and 
direct approach to volume sales and to potential 
profits that intelligent management cannot longer 
ignore. Superlative statement? Ask for supporting —and 
surprising—evidence! . . . SuccEssFUL FARMING, 


Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San 


Francisco, Los Angeles... 


— up your sleeves and resolve to 
put up more food than ever, this 
year. 

For there’s never been a time when 
your contribution to the nation’s food 
supply counted for so much. 


Every ounce of home-preserved food 
is urgently needed. Your Government 
asks you not only to equal your last 
year’s record but to top it, if possible. 


In this important job, we, at Good 
Housekeeping, aim to continue helping 
you all we can. 


It would be a simple matter for us 
merely to present a digest of all the cur- 
rent data on canning, freezing, storing, 
etc.—and this would be of service to you. 


But it wouldn’t be Good Housekeep- 


ing service. 


We think it’s up to us to investigate 
ideas, methods, and products—try them 
out—assure ourselves of their usefulness 
to you, and of their safety . . . before we 
present them. 


Jn behalf youn, cafely 


Good Housekeeping first warned its 
readers as to the dangers of botulinus 
food poisoning in 1925—and again and 
again has repeated the warning—to can 
all low-acid vegetables . . . and that means 
all vegetables except tomatoes ... by pres- 
sure cooker only. 


This year we go even further... 
Because there are so many beginners 
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in the heat 


If youre tempted to quit 
of battle... 


We taste test rings made of reclaimed rubber. 

No, we don’t eat them—but we do seal jars of 

food with them, then taste to see whether this 
kind of rubber imparts noticeable flavor. 


doing home canning, we are going out- 
side our own pages to issue country- 
wide advice on home canning. 


In 8290 weekly papers and 1538 daily 
papers, from coast to coast, we are 
printing, at our own expense, the mes- 
sage you see below.* 


4 teasp. cornstarch 
7 tablesp. granulated 
sugar 


1 egg, beaten 
4 c. milk 
Pinch salt 
1% c. canned sour 
cherries with juice 4 slices bread 
Y, c. salad oil or melted shortening 


® Combine cornstarch and 6 tablesp. 
sugar. Stir into cherries. Boil 2 min., 
stirring. Combine egg, milk, | tablesp. 
sugar, and salt. Dip bread slices init. 
Brown on both sides in hot salad oil. 
Serve, topped with cherries. Serves 4. 


You want to know tempting ways to serve the 
foods you’ve put up. That’s another service 
Good Housekeeping performs for its readers. 


CAUTION 


® Before you begin your 1944 can- 
ning, Good Housekeeping Magazine 
wants to advise you: use the boiling- 
water bath method for tomatoes 
and fruits, only. 

The only safe way to can all veg- 
etables except tomatoes is by the 
correct use of a pressure cooker 
because that’s the only way you can 
be sure of killing botulinus germs. 


ABOUT BOTULINUS 
FOOD POISONING 


In the last few years, cases of bot- 
ulinus food poisoning have cropped 
up in widely different parts of the 
country. 

Buy, borrow, share a pressure 
cooker—but don’t can low-acid veg- 
etables any other way. If you want 
further information, write Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, 959 Eighth 
Avenue, New York 19, New York. 
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This we consider part of our wartime 
responsibility to you, the women of 
America. 


Another safeguard for you—we con- 
sistently refuse to accept advertising 
which recommends oven canning. 

Why? 

Because repeated evidence of explo- 
sions and serious accidents has made us 
militant pioneers against this canning 
method, in our editorial and advertising 
pages, both. 


We Hake our hopuitation, 
on youn, i 
It didn’t take a war to interest us in 


the proper and safe techniques of home 
canning. 


When great-grandma canned and pickled and 

preserved, the job was lots harder and more 

uncertain than it is under modern methods, as 
explained in Good Housekeeping. 


But, naturally enough, the war has 
made our investigations along these lines 
even more exhaustive. 

And all the studies we do, all the com- 
parisons we make, serve one end: to win 
your full trust and to hold it. 

Remember, too, that what we advise 


editorially is also a yardstick against 
which every advertisement in our pages 
is measured. 

No other magazine—we say it with 
confidence—goes to such lengths to get 
facts that will make the problems of — 
daily living simpler for you. 

We try constantly to protect you 
against what’s harmful, to guide you 
toward what’s desirable. This is as true 
of our advertising pages as of our edi- 
torial matter. 

If we have a creed, it is expressed in 
the words of this pledge—a pledge we 
intend to repeat as long as Good House- 
keeping is in print: 


That at no time, and not for any 
reason, or any profit, will any 
page of Good Housekeeping — 
editorial or advertising —trade 
unfairly on your trust. 


Good Housekeeping 


The Homemakers’ 
Bureau of Standards “eens 


We give this seal to no one — 


the product that has it, earns it. 
me 
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4,900 
FIRESTONE 
WORKERS 
JOIN 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 
LIFE LINE 


@ In a recent two-week cam- 
paign Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company employees enrolled 
4,500 members in the Beacon 
Journal Life Line, each pledg- 
ing to donate a pint of blood to 
the American Red Cross Blood 

. Donor Service. This blood will 
be processed into plasma and 
sent to the front to save the 
lives of American soldiers. 


The Beacon Journal Life Line 
was inaugurated last October 
when the reserve of volunteer 
blood donors was at a low ebb. 
More than 30,000 Akronites 
from all walks of life are now 
enrolled. 


‘We are proud of our Life 
Line Volunteers . . . their sac- 
rifices will not be forgotten by 
our fighting men. 


AKRON 


BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented By: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Philadelphia 
Cleveland Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Atlanta 
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What Is a Fair Allocation 


For Company Donations? 


In these wartime days business is called upon at least once a month 


to give financial support to this or that worthy cause. But equitable 


distribution of such funds is a tough problem to solve. Bringing 


local managers into the public relations program may help. 


BY P. D. CONVERSE 


College of Commerce 
University of Illinois 


HE public relations manager 
responsible for allocating a 
company’s donations to various 
communities and to various or- 
ganizations has a difficult problem. 
First, he has the problem of allocating 
donations fairly to the various com- 
munities in which his company oper- 
ates. Second, he must decide how to 
apportion the amount allocated to a 
community to the various organiza- 
tions and “‘causes’’ in the community. 
Local civic leaders commonly te- 
gard businesses owned outside the 
community as chains. Such businesses 
include sales offices, branch factories, 
warehouses, public utilities, theaters, 
banks, and retail stores. Retail stores 
operated by outside owners will be 
designated as ‘‘chain stores,’ while the 
word ‘“‘chain” will be understood to 
include all businesses owned outside 
the towns where they operate. 


Problems of a Grocery Chain 


A grocery chain operated 3 stores 
in town A. The donations of these 
stores (and their employes) to the 
Community Chest was $80. The pres- 
ident of the Chest thought this was 
small, considering the size of the 
stores. In talking with the president 
of the Chest in the neighboring town 
of B (a larger town) he found that 
this chain subscribed $1,800. The 


chain had 20 stores and its office and * 


warehouse in B. When the president 
of the Chest in town A complained 


to the owner of the chain, the latter © 


defended his position on the ground 
that the larger town was his home. 
Assuming stores in the two towns 
were of the same average size, and 
that stores in A made a fair contribu- 
tion, retail stores in B would have 
contributed $533. This would mean 
that $1,267 of the contribution in B 
would be credited to the warehouse 
and office. Was this a fair division 
of the chain’s donations between the 


two towns? As the warehouse and 
office serve only 50 stores, it is doubt. 
ful if its employes would justify so 
large a part of the chain’s contribution. 
Does the president’s argument that B 
is his home, that this is where he lives, 
and where he got his start in busi- 
ness, justify giving his home town 
such a large portion of his donations? 
Apparently the Community Chest in 
town A has a just complaint. 


Who Is Right? 


A district manager of another chain 
said that he could not satisfy all the 
civic and charitable organizations in 
the towns served by his warehouse. 
He felt that the business done by the 
warehouse and office should be 
credited to the town where they were 
located. However, there are several 
other towns of comparable size in the 
same and adjoining counties. These 
other towns feel that their proximity 
gives them a claim for some credit 
from the warehouse and office em- 
ployes. This warehouse serves 150 
stores and has 200 employes. The 
towns in this territory are all relatively 
small. If donations are distributed 
on the basis of number of employes. 
the town where the warehouse is lo- 
cated will receive many times the 
amount given to any other town. The 
district manager feels that this is as tt 
should be, that his warehouse is one 
of the employers of labor that sup- 
ports the town and that contributions 
to care for its charitable organizations 
should be made on this basis. Other 
towns have other industries that sup- 
port them. Is the manager tight? 

A chain store in a town of 75,000 
gave $1,000 to the local Community 
Chest in 1942. The manager felt he 
was generous and that this was com 
siderably more than his share in com 
parison with contributions of other 
stores. When the war chest and ft 
lief features were added in 19-13, the 
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Aero Digest and Aviation History 


AERO DIGEST 


and 


ATIONAL DEFENSE 


We must have a Single 


ee ae AERO DIGESTS advocacy of a SECRETARY 


Defense, with sub-heads for 
Air, Land, Water and FF of NATIONAL DEFENSE, with Assistant 


Munitions. We must havea Yj Secretaries for the Air Forces, the Army, the Navy, 


Single Directing Head and , ‘ : 

_— ee and, in particular, a Secretary of Industrial 
a single staff to handle all 
major defense questions. Mobilization (because industry is now as essential 


: to winning wars as the armed forces) has 
Eighteen years after the 


above was written, we are been going on for eighteen years. 
going to get it. a It is still going on. Now it appears that 
results will be forthcoming. The advocacy of 
what we have a'ways believed was necessary 
in the best interests of National Defense is 
just another instance of AERO DIGEST’S leadership —a leadership that has made this 


particular publication preferred by those who read, and buy, and sell in the aeronautical field. 


24 Issues a Year war ee 
America’s Premier Aeronautical Magazine ’ DIGEST 


PRODUCTS OF AN ORGANIZATION 


S SPECIALIZING IN AERONAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS 
* 


515 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, WN. Y. 


local Chest manager found that he had 
to raise 80% more money. He, there- 
fore, increased the amount asked from 
all subscribers by 80%. The chain 
store manager refused to increase his 
donation by this amount. He was 
criticized for his failure to do so. He 
felt that his 1942 donation was as 
liberal in proportion to the size of his 
store as were the donations of other 
local subscribers in 1943. 

Recently I made a survey of the 
support of a number of local commu- 


nities by chain stores and independent * 


retailers. They were rated on two 


4 


age 


The six county Manchester Primary Zone with Manchester, the 
largest city in New Hampshire at its hub, contains 359,000 
any nationally known advertisers 
are successfully tapping this market with the advertising 
power of the Manchester Union-Leader, and particularly 
with its amazingly well-developed merchandising services. 


people —a great market. 
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i EXTRA MERCHANDISING SERVICES GET RESULTS 


merchandising service — dealer 
display; surveys; printing and 
mailing letters, postcards, broad- 
sides, etc. 


Careful attenti to positi 
’) treatment on all copy. 


| Full-time staff for pre-war t 
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OF 
 MIANCHESTER 
Union-lOEADER 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 


factors: work done by individuals, 
and money contributions. Donations 
of chains and independents were com- 
pared on the basis of their estimated 
sales. Some of the chains say that 
this is unfair because they operate on 
narrower margins than independents. 
As between retailers in the same trade 
this may be relatively unimportant. 
However, sales are a poor basis of 
comparison between different indus- 
tries. For example, sales of the same 
amount may denote quite different ca- 
pacities for giving between a grocery 
store, a jewelry store, a pressing shop, 


| 


tialtrade paper. Also a bi- 
monthly Food News Letter cov- 
ering important New Hampehire 


3 A well-established and influen- 
F and Drug trade. 


Grocers, aiding new product in- 


troduction, retail distribution 
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Enthusiastic cooperation of New | 
H hire A iation of Retail 
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and mass displays. ; 
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a bowling alley, a theater, a flou: mil] 
a machine shop, a knitting mii! etc. 

There is, however, something to he 
said in the use of sales figures by jp. 
dividual companies in dividing their 
contributions between various terri. 
tories. Sales figures are easily avail. 
able, and it seems fair to divide cop. 
tributions between various towns or 
counties in proportion to how much 
they contribute to the company’s ecarn- 
ings. Nevertheless there are scrious 
objections to the use of sales figures. 

Some have suggested that contribv- 
tions should be made on the basis of 
profits. This is, however, impractical 
because: (1) companies making no 
profits would make no contributions; 
(2) contributions would be least in 
depression years when community 
needs are greatest; (3) profit figures 
are unobtainable for most businesses. 

Another suggestion is that contri- 
butions should be based on numbers 
of workers. Employment figures are 
usually obtainable. This method has 
much to commend it because there is 
a common denominator between te- 
tail stores, wholesale houses, factories, 
and service establishments. 


Income as Basis for Quota 


Another method of setting quotas 
is on the income produced in a com- 
munity. This corresponds in general 
to “value added” by manufacturers 
and to gross margin by wholesalers 
and retailers. It is the difference be- 
tween sales and cost of materials (in- 
cluding fuel and equipment). Income, 
or “value added,” is perhaps the fair- 
est basis of allocating contributions 
between different communities. It 
may be a practical method within a 
company but the necessary figures are 
not usually available to outsiders. 
Hence it is impractical to organiza- 
tions, such as the Red Cross, in set- 
ting quotas in a community. 

It is said that the figure which is 
available, or which can be obtained 
without too much work and which 
most nearly approximates income, 15 
payroll. Individual companies often 
are willing to reveal payroll figures. 
The size of the payroll varies with 
wages paid. If skilled workers in one 
plant receive $75 a week while work- 
ers in another plant receive $20 4 
week, workers in the first plant must 
create more income or they couldn't 
be paid higher wages. A_ rather 
serious limitation on payroll figures 1s 
that salaries are not always included 
for owners of businesses, especially of 
unincorporated ones. 

It therefore has been proposed that 
quotas be set on a combination of 
number of workers and payrolls. 

Two other methods of allocating 
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Tuene’s nothing forced or phoney about this picture. 
Actually, factually, it’s the most dramatic way we 
know of to depict the differences in marketing oppor- 
tunities that exist between the upper, middle and lower 
levels of our economy. According to the latest available 
figures, your Atlas, with the financial strength to sup- 
port your production and promotion, is the great 
American middle class that, after savings and taxes, 
makes 60 per cent of this nation’s purchases. 

“Truthful. Sincere. More worthwhile 

information in it.”* 

We accent the purchasing power of these middle mil- 
lions because they, literally, edit The American Maga- 
zine... a grand jury of millions whose verdicts, voiced 
in our continuing studies of reader reaction, determine 
the unique balance we maintain between instructive, 
constructive articles by authorities, and fine fiction by 
the best contemporary authors. 

“The entire magazine just as I am. 

We often read it aloud to each other.”* 
America’s middle millions are your best customers. 
Your best customers read The American Magazine. 
Therefore, your happy medium to America’s middle 
millions is The American Magazine. 

*Quotations from our continuing studies of 
reader reaction and letters to our editor. 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO. 
30 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Poblishers of Collier’s and Woman’s Home Companion 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM TO AMERICA’S MIDDLE MILLIONS 
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donations should be mentioned: 
worthiness of the cause and need of a 
community, and the good-will value 
of the donation to the donor. The 
worthiness of organizations and their 
needs are, perhaps, the paramount 
basis of distributing donations by in- 
dividuals. They are undoubtedly im- 
portant in many donations made by 
businesses. These factors are, how- 
ever, matters of judgment and cannot 
be made the basis of statistical distri- 
butions among various communities. 

In many cases donations made by 
business firms are regarded as a part 


of their public relations program. 
They are used to build local good- 
will. Hence the public relations man- 
ager may feel that he should make 
larger donations in communities where 
his company has the least good-will. 
Such a policy is likely to backfire. 

Methods of allocating quotas to 
various territories are illustrated, first 
on the basis of Census and other fig- 
ures covering counties or cities; sec- 
ond, on the basis of figures for an in- 
dividual company. The first method 
may be useful to organizations (such 
as the Red Cross, war funds, relief 


YOUR COVERAGE ISN’T COMPLETE 
utthout the ROCKFORD market 


In peace or war, Rockford is a 
trading center of tremendous 
activity that rewards advertisers 
generously and consistently. 
Representing a great cross- 
section of industrial and agri- 


oe 


AT THE TOP 


cultural America, Rockford, hub 
of one of the country’s most 
productive farming regions, is 
unequalled by comparative 
markets in its diversity and 
volume of manufacturing. 


IN ILLINOIS 


ROCKFORD 


Ce ee 


" ROCK 


FORD MORNING STAR 


ROCKFORD REGISTER-REBUBLIC 


funds) in distributing their quotas 
among states, counties, and cities; and 
also by individual companies. An in. 
dividual company may have fairly 
even sales saturation in a given terri. 
tory. If this is the case, it may be 
easier and more practical to use q 
general index (such as total number 
employed or total payrolls, or an in. 
dex purchasing power) than to work 
out local quotas from its own figures, 


Illustration of Methods 


The first illustration is for three 
counties for 1935: DeKalb, an agri- 
cultural county with relatively import- 
ant industries; Jasper, largely an ag. 
ricultural county; Peoria, an industrial 
county in which agriculture occupies a 
relatively minor place. 


rm es ow 


County A 


No. of Employes 
in Industry and Business 
Inc. Proprietors 


ee 4,834 
Jasper 406 
Peoria 29,403 
B 
Payroll in Industry 
and Business, Excl. 
Proprietors 
ite ......... $ 3,922,000 
eS 148,000 
eee 31,383,000 
C 
- Personnel in 

Business, Industry 

and Agriculture 
0 a ee 8,047 
MEE ac Ckvarneenes es 3,189 
EE cick wen acomae cca 32,530 


Let us assume that a quota of $20,- 
000 is to be distributed between these 
three counties. Distribution will be 
as follows, based on the three bases 
given above and also on a combina- | 
tion of number of employes and pay- 
rolls in business and industry: 


A B C A/B 
DeKalb .. 2,797 $2,213 $3,677 $2,501 
Jasper 234 83 1,457 158 
Peoria ..16,975 17,704 14,866 17,341 


Column C brings in agricultural 
employment and may be desirable in 
county-wide drives. If Jasper Coun- 
ty’s quota is set on the payroll in 
business and industry, it would be 
asked to give only $83. Most stores 
in this county appear to be unincor- 
porated, and the county has very lit 
tle industry. However, when employ: 
ment on farms is included, the cout 
ty’s quota is $1,457. The use of the 


value of farm products rather than per Fe 
sonnel in agriculture, would apparent § 
ly increase the quotas of counties 1 : m 
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What good does war 


, d ? ae d Saas 
advertising do § 
$20,- 
these 
ll be 
bases 
bina: | 
pay: § . 
Obviously, advertising can’t win the war. its pages we find 43 ads devoted in nessman will agree must be doing consid- 
But advertisi a whole or in some part toa warmes- erable good. 
A/B ragiseesonigey Svan checeaitjgmanamaae sage. To be sure 34 of these ads fea- : 
$2,501 heed for action along many lines. quilt Vite Genie. but tet we As long as the war lasts, there will be 
4 7 t om : Are: - urgent need of public action along many 
17,341 ty apy ee Fate ppatie: appropriate, as the 4th War Loan jines. We in the advertising business have 


wer quickly to a lot of people in a way drive was on at that time. 
tural J that will make those people take action. 


le in FThat is the whole theory of advertising. The other nine war ads were devoted 


var Individual advertisers might feel that entirely to some distinct war theme such 
oll in ™ as food conservation or anti-inflatjon. 


tunning two or three ads a year is only 
Id be . . S 7 
drop in the bucket. But war advertis- Four of these ads are reproduced above. 


the ability to appeal to people’s emotions 
in a way that will influence them to act. 
We feel that we should be remiss if we 
did not bring this ability to bear in every 
way possible. 


7 i ~e* : : 
pe vise welead ease affest ... fl eosh ab We did not include in our count any ads 

ns lit: vertiser in America ran two or three ads —- ed merely a elling how a product 

ry a year. . . is helping to win the war. ° 

nploy- Ewe, the _— would - ba | Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
coun i sn which no single advertiser And remember, we are talking about ay ‘ 

of the fe afford. only one issue of one magazine. Add to- Advertising 

in per- For example, let’s take alookatone _ gether all the issues of all American mag- New York © Chicago © Detroit 

arent: recent issue of one magazine...Life | azines and newspapers, and you have a San Francisco ¢ Hollywood 

jes inf Magazine for February 7, 1944. In weight of advertising which any busi- Montreal © Toronto 
owrpluly 15, 1944 [105] 
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JOHN J. CILLIN, JR.. PRES 


JOHN BLAIR 6 CO., REPRESENTATIVE 


Fit to BE USED! 
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Size .., Style ...Weight... 
Strength ... Color... So 
much about your envel- 
opes must fit your own 
particular°needs. And 
Tension—with 5 fac- 
tories and 60 years of 
experience —can fill 
those needs exactly. 
Tension knows how! 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP 


NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO.* MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN.* 
DES MOINES 14, IOWA‘ KANSAS CITY 8, MO.* 


*Originelly Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
[106] 


which agriculture is important. 

Peoria had 2,127 farm workers, 7% 
as many aS were employed in business 
and industry. Peoria County would 
have the highest quota based on pay- 
roll and the lowest based on number 
of workers. 

The SALES MANAGEMENT SURVEY 
OF BuYyING PoWER may be used when 
distributing quotas between counties. 
One advantage of this is that it is 
available annually and much earlier 
than Census figures. The distribution 
of a quota of $20,000 for the years 
1935 and 1943 among the three coun- 
ties according to the Survey follows: 


County 1935 1943 

Seer $3,200 $2,720 
EE isc gers 500 420 
PEER 5 seaansawe 16,300 16,860 


Quotas based on SM Index do not 
vary greatly from that based on num- 
ber of workers in industry and busi- 
ness except for Jasper County. It 
gives the agricultural county a smaller 


quota than that based on total per- | 
sonnel in industry, business, and ag- | 
riculture but a larger quota than that | 


based on number of employes in in- 


dustry and business or a combination | 


of number of employes and payrolls. 

The John Doe Manufacturing Co. 
decides to donate 0.1% of its sales, 
or $42,000, to the Red Cross. Fig- 
ures for number of employes, payroll, 


| and sales follow: 


% of | 
Workers Payroll Sales | 
Home office 
and plant .. 5,000 $10,500,000 
Chicago branch 100 230,000 19 
San Francisco 
branch .... 25 60,000 5 
Boston branch. 20 50,000 3 
Detroit branch. 25 55,000 3 
Dallas branch. . 30 60,000 4 
Kansas City 
branch .... 25 60,000 4 
Atlanta branch 15 25,000 2 
New York 
branch 300 750,000 60 
5,540 $11,790 100 


The distribution of this $42,000 in 
four ways is shown below—A on the 


| basis of number of workers; B on the 


basis of payroll; C on the basis of 
sales; and D on an average of <A, B, 
and C: 


Home Town 


(plantand A B Cc D 
office) . .$37,905 $37,404 ....$25,102 
Chicago .. 758 819 $7,980 3,186 
San 
Francisco 190 214 2,100 835 
Boston ... 152 178 1,260 530 
Detroit 190 196 1,260 549 
Dallas 227 214 1,680 707 
Kansas City 190 214 1,680 695 
Atlanta .. 114 89 840 348 
| New York 2,274 2,672 25,200 10,048 


Total.. 42,000 42,000 42,000 42,000 
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VERY FEW 


HERE are very few 

major cities in the 
United States, includ- 
ing the biggest. where 
newspaper leadership 
does not occasionally 
change hands. 


No such change has 
happened in Boston 
since 1928, when The 
Herald-Traveler took 
over and began its sen. 
sational climb to na- 
tional prominence. 


Today, there are only 
three or four newspa- 
pers in America that 
speak the same lin- 
age language as The 
Herald - Traveler. 


Always First in Boston 
Often First in America 


HERALD-TRAVELER 


Boston, Massachusetts 
— 
George A. McDevitt Co. 


National Representatives 
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ONE REASON WHY. 
“No Burton Browne clien 
has a competitor 


For 20 years a top producer in staples, special 
ties, intangibles. ; 
trained by leaders in building material 4 
home study field. 
Knows sound merchandising, advertising. Eart- 
ings up to $19,700 yearly. 
4,000,000 units unknown hardware 
46 states in 3 years, single handed 
health, character. 
change. 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16; N. Y 


niversity educated, sales 


Can train, direct others 
Publicized, sold 
item 1 
Priorities restrictions fort Anion 
Box 1096 Sales Management, 
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But he goes daffy 
in a delicatessen... 
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O n Sunday afternoon, Mrs. Ponsonby asks 
Mr. Ponsonby to dash over to the delicatessen 
and pick up a half-pint of cream... An hour 
later, Mr. Ponsonby comes back, bearing eight 
dollars’ worth of anchovy paste, caviar, cottage 
cheese, dill pickles, pigs’ feet, smoked herring, 
pretzels, other assorted indigestibles—and a 
half-pint of cream! 

Some people go haywire in five-and-tens, 
hardware stores, millinery shops or cosmetics 
departments. Mr. Ponsonby is just a soft touch 
in a delicatessen. 


Mosr human beings are susceptible to 
the display of merchandise. And assorted stocks 
accelerate suggestion and sales. 

Did you ever stop to think the sheer volume 
of advertising in a newspaper is another reason 
why newspaper advertising sells? 

The successive stimuli of spring fashions 
on page after page stirs even the hard-budget 
housewife, makes shopping irresistible. 

Ifa half-dozen stores simultaneously adver- 
tise coal shovels, the average citizen becomes 
suddenly conscious of how bent, worn, rusty 
and inefficient is his own furnace feeder. 

After a series of new car announcements, 


cee | 


f WV 


——f | 
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the man who just said his old bus was good for 
a decade, the engine barely broken in... dallies 
with the idea of getting a demonstration. (In 
other seasons, the present excepted!) 


Newsparer advertising always discovers 
new needs, wakes up new wants, pushes 
prospects to the purchase point. Newspaper 
advertising encourages buying rather than 
brooding ... has a “now” note, a “‘don’t delay” 
delivery, a-clear call to come and get it, 

When your merchandise is grouped with 
other desirable, available merchandise, placed 
and priced specifically, tuned in on today’s 
demand... your advertising accumulates by 
association more urgency, more oomph! 


Good company never hurt a good product! 
Newspaper advertising speeds it to a sooner 
sale, earlier enjoyment, quicker consumption. 
Make newspaper advertising part of your sales 
program to get the final, decisive sales stimulus 
that only newspaper advertising affords. 


Che Philadelphia Angnirer 


...the first advertising medium of Philadelphia ...This advertisement is one of a series in behalf of newspaper 


advertising ...and is available to any newspaper for reproduction or publication, without. credit... 


\DVERTISING RepresENTATIVES: Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis; Keene Fitzpatrick, San Francisco 
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In this case, sales appear to be the 
oorest method of distribution. First, 

cause the company does not sell 
from its home office and sales give 
nothing to the home town where the 
company’s main plant and office and 
90% of its employes are located. Sec- 
ond, because allocation of sales would 
be a big task. For example, the At- 
lanta sales office apparently covers 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and very likely Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Louisiana. The com- 
pany’s sales in the Atlanta territory 
were 840,000 and its donations based 
on sales $840. To distribute this sum 
among the hundreds of counties in 
the territory would be a large task and 
some of the counties probably would 
receive less than $1. The company 
probably would give all the $840 in 
Atlanta, where probably only a small 
part of the $840,000 sales were made. 
Probably the fairest method of dis- 
tributing the $42,000 is on the basis 
of the payroll, shown in column B 
or a combination of number of em- 
ployes, payroll, and sales as shown in 
column D. Payroll gives more to the 
home town while the combination 
method gives more to cities in which 
sales offices ate maintained. The com- 


pany should, perhaps, consider th. 
needs of the home town and its objj. 
gation to the home town in choosing 
between methods B and D. ff j 
chooses B, it may feel that the littl 
difference between the use of numbe, 
of employes and payroll does not jus. 
tify the extra work and so it may ele 
the simpler method of allocating dona. 
tions on the number of employes as 
shown in column A. 

Chain stores apparently €xasperate 
local civic leaders and create more jj}. 
will by procrastination and passing the 
buck back and forth between the log! 
manager and the home office than ig 
almost any other way. Anyone who 
has ever worked asa solicitor on ; 
drive will appreciate this. The solic. 
tor calls on the manager. The man. 
ager says he has no authority and will 
have to write the home office. The 
solicitor calls back and the manager 
has not heard. The solicitor calls 
back again and the manager has not 
heard. This ay up until the solici- 
tor gives up in disgust or until he te- 


ceives a donation which he sometimes} 


feels is worth less than the time he 
devoted to getting it. 

An excellent way to create good- 
will is to have checks ready for so- 
licitors when they call. 


Some com4} 
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NEW YORK ° 


INDEX of the selling power of station WSAI as 


it influences the buying power of Cincinnati: 


Leading local department stores, always 
the most knowing buyers of local adver- 
tising in any city—buy more time on 
WSAI than on all other local Cincinnati 
stations combined. 


BASIC BLUE NETWORK 


DAY AND NIGHT 


National Representatives, SPOT SALES, INC. 
CHICAGO ° 


of all WSAIl 
are renewal 


contracts 
contracts — 
“Once on, they stay on!” 


WSAI 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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~vhank, To Geltte tome + Gardors, 


“Sitting here, listening to what this child with a 
woman’s instincts is saying about her date... 
listening even more intently to the silences be- 
tween her words for what she is feeling ... Iam 
thinking how fortunate we are that she still 
comes to us with her problems. 


“I am thinking of how her trust in us has been 
built—with the guiding hand of Better Homes 
& Gardens. 


“How its sensible articles on child and parent 
guidance have enabled me to keep my balance 
time and again, when a wrong word on my part 
might have cost me my daughter’s confidence. 


“It has taught me to make this home of ours give 
her the sense of security she wanted when she 
was small—and a place to which she is proud 
to bring her friends now that she is older. I 
have much to be thankful for, thanks to Better 
Homes & Gardens.” 


— thanks 7 Geille Home + Garden, 


In the homes of America you will find Better Homes & 
Gardens a magazine that is lived as well as read—a 
magazine that is regarded as the authority and con- 
sulted on every matter affecting the home life of its 
more than 2,350,000 family readers—whether it’s 
meal planning, family health, gardening, food can- 
ning and preserving, home management or child 
care and guidance. Remember that when making 
your post-war plans. 


Better Homes & Gardens 


America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 
Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines 3, lowa 
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Fortunate in its overlapping terri- 
torial position, Sioux City is the natural 
focal point of the great four-state area 
which it serves . . . northeastern Ne- 
braska, the southwest corner of Minne- 
sota and 23 of the wealthier counties of 


South Dakota and northwest lowa. 


Other good media serve portions of 
the Greater Sioux City Market—but it 


would be necessary to use all of them 


to completely and simultaneously cover 
the same area covered by The Sioux 


City Journal and Journal-Tribune. 


Here’s your key medium in a key 
market ... there simply isn’t any other 
effective or lower cost instrument of 
salesmanship which can open the door 
to one of America’s richest agricul- 


tural regions. 


Che Sioux City Sournal 


JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


f110y 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


panies even take checks to Organiza. 
tions before solicitors call. Public ge. 
lations managers might be surprised jf 
they knew how much local good-wijj 
is created in this way. 

The public relations officer has ap 
important problem in deciding which 
organizations he will support. It was 
found that chain stores generally sup. 
port local community chests and 
chambers of commerce. It is argued 
by some, with considerable logic, that 
membership in chambers of commerce 
should not be counted as donations, 
Since the chamber of commerce pro. 
motes the business of the community, 
its support should be considered 4 
sales promotion expense. Some of 
chain stores support YMCAs, YWCAs, 
Boy Scouts, and the Red Cross. In 
many communities, it is charged that 
they give little or nothing to special 
drives. Chamber of commerce secre. 
taries generally understand that chain 
stores will not contribute to funds to 
bring new industries into a town and 
they have no quarrel with the chains 
on this ground. The same cannot al- 
ways be said of local businessmen of 
a town. There are, however, many 
other types of special drives—Navy 
Relief, the repair of a needed road 
into the town, the opening of a bank 
in a bankless town, obtaining new ath- 
letic equipment for the high school, 
or helping flood or tornado sufferers. 
The chain as well as local business- 
men must decide which drives will 
be supported. It seems that too often 
the outside public relations man is un- 
sympathetic. The town to him is too 
often just a spot on the map. Too 
often he allocates all his donations 
budget to a few leading organizations. 


Here’s the Answer 


What's the answer? It seems to me 
that the answer is to bring the local 
manager more into the public relations 
picture. Make him responsible for dis- 
tributing the company’s donations. 

Why have the local manager do 
this? Because he will take more inter- 
est in the community. If he elects to 
support the chamber of commerce, he 
will be a member, he will have his 
name printed with the names of other 
local businessmen and he will be 
asked to attend its meetings. If he 
elects the Community Chest and the 
Boy Scouts, he will have his com- 
pany’s name listed. This will give 
the company some publicity. But 
more important, the manager will 
think of himself as a man who 's 
of some consequence in the commu- 
nity. It is my belief that such 3 
man will run a better branch of 
store, and will increase his business 
correspondingly. 
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Meyercord Decalcomania is a 
proven advertising medium... that 
brings you, night and day, more 
“circulation” per dollar per square 
inch, for a longer time, than prob- 
ably any other form of advertising. 
Facts prove—surveys show—that a 
complete program of window signs, 
store-front valances, signs on mir- 
rors, counters, walls, backbars.. . 
packs real sales punch at the 
critical spot...the point of pur- 
chase! And Meyercord Decals, 


lal. DRESSED UPF...AND NO PLACE TO GO? 


placed at these strategic points, will 
last without bother or replacement 
for three years and more. 
Meyercord Decal Signs can be 
produced in any size, colors, or de- 
sign ... are durable, washable, and 
easy to apply. Let us help you plan 
a complete, colorful dealer pro- 
gram of Decals... for low-cost, 
lasting, sales making, point-of-pur- 
chase advertising. Free designing 
and merchandising service. Write 
for details. Address Dept. 42-7. 


E MEYERCORD CO. 
- World’s Leading Decalcomania Manufacturer 
323 WEST LAKE STREET + CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


15, 1944 
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Per Capita Effective Buying Income, 1929-194 


SECTIONS AND STATES 


NEW ENGLAND 
Maine... 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


MOUNTAIN 
Montana 
idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mex!co 
Arizona. . . 
Utah. . 
Nevada. . 


PACIFIC 
Washington 
California. 
Oregon. .... 


UNITED STATES.. 


1929 


1933 


Sources—Department of Commerce and SALES MANAGEMENT 


1939 1943 % 

1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 Total Total Increase 
(Millions) (Millions) 1943 over 

$474 $503 $624 $786 $1,085 $400 $858 $114 
548 560 649 719 883 268 402 50 
483 513 592 698 934 173 298 n 
719 769 903 1,024 1,298 3,107 5,355 u 
678 715 875 1,016 1,295 480 907 89 
764 839 1,038 1,296 1,780 1,300 3,137 141 
804 848 991 1,106 1,393 11,301 17,460 54 
816 894 1,037 1,304 1,378 2,859 5,673 9 
589 635 760 894 1,128 5,819 10,562 8 
603 647 799 957 1,199 4,153 8,266 9 
495 637 685 827 1,061 1,689 3,621 114 
671 727 848 979 1,218 5,285 9,308 78 
591 652 778 960 1,252 3,054 6,802 13 
485 519 630 786 1,071 1,514 3,183 110 
497 514 607 761 1,015 1,378 2,580 87 
468 488 627 823 1,081 1,185 2,480 109 
486 508 627 762 1,025 1,832 3,657 100 
325 366 541 721 814 209 440 110 
351 378 492 725 890 228 490 115 
397 431 517 774 1,094 524 1,301 148 
383 421 552 814 1,160 693 1,965 183 
771 923 1,049 1,186 1,598 204 440 115 
634 707 846 1,077 1,279 1,075 2,559 138 
1,031 1,057 1,050 1,164 1,954 813 1,519 87 
402 447 550 697 848 996 2,383 139 
378 409 495 598 773 713 1,374 93 
308 320 399 523 678 1,090 2,321 113 
261 289 340 459 655 492 1,205 145 
290 317 387 498 659 902 2,010 123 
442 472 526 655 864 819 1,760 115 
297 313 376 477 656 839 1,700 103 
295 319 406 492 648 852 1,853 117 
242 266 349 480 627 682 1,748 156 
201 205 284 407 533 436 1,093 151 
246 257 330 514 603 478 1,064 123 
354 365 428 534 756 829 1,783 115 
340 360 433 598 870 796 1,754 120 
401 419 503 677 924 2,554 5,890 131 
515 584 719 860 1,134 288 540 88 
411 442 558 758 1,000 214 469 119 
567 599 717 883 1,242 141 284 100 
505 530 617 785 1,036 564 1,108 99 
341 359 414 558 680 178 340 91 
461 473 563 832 959 228 629 132 
443 489 583 850 1,068 242 625 161 
767 843 - 891 1,352 1,936 84 255 168 
588 644 819 1,166 1,531 1,012 2,939 190 
741 808 928 1,167 1,535 5,047 12,167 141 
544 579 735 1,046 1,371 587 1,620 176 

— 
539 579 693 852 1,103 70,601 142,075 101 
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387,890 will buy Refrigerators 


‘MHAT DO YOU NEED MOST FOR YOUR HOME? WHAT WILL YOU BUY FIRST WHEN VICTORY IS WON?” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER asked a 
tepresentative cross-section of its subscribers 
these questions in a recent survey. 

The results of this survey indicate that, when 
peace comes, Progressive Farmer subscribers 
intend to buy 387,890 refrigerators, 367,423 
washing machines, and 195,894 water systems. 
567,215 subscribers plan some type of home con- 
struction; 280,684 want to paint their buildings; 
and 278,735 desire aluminum cooking utensils. 

The tremendous pent-up purchasing power of 
Progressive Farmer subscribers will buy these 
and many other products, after the war. Perhaps 
your product is a planned post-war purchase of 
thousands of Progressive Farmer subscribers. 
Ask your Progressive Farmer representative 
for a copy of the “‘Intentions to Buy” survey. 


JULY 


15, 1944 


aan 


The South, Subscribes: to 


The Progressive Farmer 


% 


Advertising Offices: 


MEMPHIS, 


Pacific Coast : 


Sera 


DALLAS, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


RALEIGH 


PACIFIC COAST | 
PROGRAM NOTES | 


There will be 
no summer- 
slump with 
the daily 
shock of in- 
vasion news. 


Commentator Edward Jorgenson 
presents one of the great oppor- 
tunities in daytime radio on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Blue Newsroom Review ... 1:50 
to 2:00 P. M.— Monday through 
Friday. Available two, three or 
five times weekly. 
| 
| 


The sponsor starts at the second 
highest tune-in point of the entire 
day.* 


The 1:30 to 1:45 P. M. section of 
the Blue Newsroom preceding 
this availabilty now has a 3.3 
Hooper rating and is followed 
by “What's Doin’, Ladies?” which 
is completely sold out. 


Edward Jorgenson is one of the 
current best buys on the Pacific 
Blue. Jorgenson’s cost-per-inquiry, 
measured against programs whose 
Cost-per-inquiry records are the 
lowest in the country, is very, very 
low. It’s the 
“Blue's” ad- 
vice to get in 
now before 
Jorgenson’s 
“Gone With 
The News”. 


Other Good Times are still to be 
had on the Pacific Blue, but 
hurry now to your nearest Blue 
Network Office. 


New York « Chicago* Hollywood 
San Francisco Detroit « Pittsburgh 


* May 1944 Hooper National Report 


PACIFIC BLUE NETWORK 


Washington Bulletin Board 


(Epiror’s Norte: In this new depart- 
ment SM will give synopses of answers 
to those questions from _ subscribers 
dealing with Washington problems of 
broad interest.) 


Is it permissible to book mer- 
chandise orders now for post-war 
delivery, thus giving customers 
guaranteed priority on the first 
goods available? 

There is nothing to prevent the 
acceptance of bona fide orders for de- 
livery when scarce or unavailable 
goods or products are back on the 
market again. However, “‘tie-in’’ sales 
devices are specifically prohibited by 
OPA regulations. OPA recently cited 
the case of “Nylon Priority Clubs” 
which have sprung up in many sec- 
tions of the country and issue ‘“‘mem- 
bership” cards to purchasers of rayon 
and lisle hosiery, giving them priority 
to purchase nylon hosiery as soon as 
it is available (without placing them 
on public sale). A typical plan in 
stores operating such clubs promises 
to sell the customer at least one pair 
of nylons, when available, for each six 
pairs of rayon or cotton hosiery pur- 
chased now—putting such persons on 
their priority list in the order reg- 
istered. OPA said all such “tie-in” 
purchase plans are illegal. 


What is the Department of Com- 
merce doing to aid advertising and 
distribution of commercial prod- 
ucts? 


In addition to the regular functions 
of the Department, especially through 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce,, the Department has ap- 
pointed as a consultant John H. 
Morse, a veteran in the field of indus- 
trial advertising. . 

It states that Mr. Morse will ‘‘serve 
in an advisory capacity on Department 
publications, on projects embracing 
community economic development, 
and on the aid which the Department 
can give business in its planning to 
meet the advertising and distribution 
problems certain to arise in moving 
the volume of goods that will be made 
available by a high level of employ- 
ment in American industry.” Mr. 
Morse has had 18 years of private in- 
dustry background in industrial ad- 
vertising and selling. 


Will the Government aid in 
classifying returning veterans for 
civilian jobs? 

Ten thousand civilian jobs related 
to military occupational specialties of 
returning veterans have been listed 


in a 500-page book, “Special Aig) 
for Placing Military Personnel ; 
Civilian Jobs.” 

The book will be issued the latte 
part of July and will be availabig 
from the Superintendent of Dog 
ments, Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. The price has no 
yet been determined. 


Is there any improvement in the 
outlook for shipping containers? 


Government agencies and the Ip. 
dustry Advisory Committee report 
that the container situation will be 
tighter than ever during the third 
quarter, with only slight prospect for 
improvement during the latter part of 
the year. 

Use of second-hand paperboard 
shipping containers has expanded ma- 
terially and most users of them report 
satisfactory results. To clarify price 
ceilings on containers bought for re. 
use, as against those purchased 1 
waste paper for the manufacture of 
new products, OPA has _ issued 
Amendment 1 to its Regulation No. 
529. It establishes the same ceiling 
on containers delivered either in setup 
condition or knocked down fiat. 


Are other metals to be used, as 
they become available, to ease the 
container situation? 


In an attempt to alleviate the con-§' 


tinuing shortage of paper and steel 
containers, several can manufacturers 
are to experiment with aluminum 
sheet in fabrication of cans, under 
the sanction of WPB. 

Issuance of Direction 4 to Can 
Order M-81 will arrange for the ex- 
periment on eleven items which do 
not require containers with soldered 
seams. 

The commodities which will b& 
packed in the tryout fabrication of 
aluminum cans are: baking powder, 
lard, malted milk powder, tobacco, 
snuff, cereal beverages and_ soluble 
coffee, cocoa, ointment and _ salve 
boxes, tablet boxes, pretzels, crack: 
ers, biscuits and potato chips. 

The Direction will prescribe lim: 
tations on sizes and amounts packed 
on some of these. Since it will take 
two months for the aluminum to b 
rolled, no cans for packimg are & 
pected to be ready for use befott 
September 1. 


Have any definite plans beet 
laid down for operational m* 
chinery for the disposal of exces 
and surplus stocks? 
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Excess and surplus supplies sold by 
the Treasury Procurement Division, 
RFC, and other agencies authorized 
“Hto list surplus stocks for disposal 
should be sold through regular trade 
channels on regular trade terms, vari- | 


ous Industry Advisory Committees are | 


insisting. 


Tendency among the staffs of the 
agencies is to accede to this proposal, 


with necessary precautionary regula- | 


tions to prevent dumping or specula- 


tive buying. 


However, so far, the top men who | 
st the policies, have failed to indi- | 


ate their acceptance of normal dis- 
tribution through the established ma- 
chinery of each trade. Reluctance of 
these officials to disclose, or even hint 
at the procedure of disposal, has 
caused some worry that a plan for 


some super Government sales agency | 


might be in the making. 


Suggestions made by industry com- | 


mittees regarding the sales through 
normal trade outlets are: 


all goods offered for sale be com- | 


pletely described in terms commonly 
used by the industry; (2) that sam- 
ples should be furnished; (3) that 
the bid invitations should, if pos- 
sible, identify the product by stating 
the manufacturer’s name, and whether 
or not his name appears on the ship- 
ping containers. 


New Books for Marketing Men 


"Qualities of a Good Boss,” by Glenn | 
Gardiner. Published by 
Company, New York City. Price 30c. 


“Financing Inventory on Field Ware- 
house Receipts,’ by Professors N. H. Ja- 
oby and R. J. Saulnier. Published by Na- | 
tional Bureau of Economic Research Inc., 
New York City. Price $1.50. 


“Economic Union and Durable Peace,” 
by Otto Tod Mallery. Published by Harper | 
& Bros., New York City. Price $2. 


"The Geography of World Air Trans- 
er by J. Parker Van Zandt. Published 

The Brookings Institution, Washington | 
6, D. C. Price $1. 


"What the Figures Mean,” by Stephen 


Gilman. Published by The Ronald Press 


Co, New York City. Price $2.50. 
“Radio Audience Measurement,’ by M 


N. Chappell and C. E. Hooper. Published 


by Stephen Daye, Inc. Price $3.50. 
"When You Hire Women,” Published | 


Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 


labor, Washington, D. C. Price 10c. 


"Price Making in a Democracy,” by 


Edwin G 


Nourse. Published by The 


Brookings Institution, Washington 6, D. 


"Produ ction, 
fessor Harold 


Price $1.25, 


Jury 15, 


obs and Taxes,” by Pro- 
‘ . Groves. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York City. 


MANY A MEDIA SELLER has tossed 
in his sleep over getting a slice of 
Lever’s multi-million dollar 
schedules. 


Neither dreams by night, nor 
schemes by day, payoff for most 
people. Best way to reach realistic 
buyers has always been through a 
strong common denominator of 
interest. Look ... 


Practically all Lever’s marketing 
executives ... and the key agency 
men who work on a Lever product 
...read one or more of the 5 major 
advertising - marketing magazines. 


Lever President Countway, Top 
Adman Perkins, Sales V-P Bern- 
hard each subscribes to one. Gen- 
eral Sales Manager Chambers 


pays for two. Thompson’s Palmer 
(Lux) subscribes to one. Ruth- 
rauff’s McCarthy (Rinso) and 
Sullivan (Spry) each reads two 
—as does Y & R’s Cates (Swan). 


Almost anyone anywhere who has 
anything worth doing on Lever 
marketing is here: 


At Lever Bros......40 paid subs 
At Ruthrauff & Ryan 118 paid subs 
At J. W. Thon.pson .120 paid subs 
At Young & Rubicam 141 paid subs 


We will be delighted to show you 
how substantially these 5 publica- 
tions surround the significant citi- 
zens at America’s important ac- 
counts and agencies. 


You'll sleep like a baby Om you let the 


" advertising- marketing magazines make calls for you. 


ADVERTISING AGE e ADVERTISING & SELLING 
PRINTERS’ INK e SALES MANAGEMENT e TIDE 
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Agency Personnel 


At Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Fred R. 
Thornton is advanced from art di- 
rector to a new post as account ex- 
ecutive. . . . Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn, Inc., held recently its 
first meeting of its newly formed 
Junior Advisory Council—18 to 28- 
year-old girls from the agency's New 
York City office. The panel is ex- 
pected to be a valuable sounding 
board of the market it represents. It 
is under the direction of Mrs. Jean 
Wade Rindlaub, vice-president of the 
agency. 

x * * 

Raymond E. Nelson, who has been 

director of radio and television for 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Now available to represent a National 


Industrial Group, or an individual Com- 
pany in Washington. More than two 


years with Washington Government | 


Agencies. Excellent Government and 
outside National contacts. Extensive 
National organization background. Full 
details on request. Box 1097, Sales 


Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Media & Agency News 


FARRAN 


NELSON 


Charles M. Storm Co., producing and 
directing a weekly television show for 
the agency, is named a vice-president 
by Storm. . . . At the Griswold-Eshle- 
man Co., Cleveland, announcement is 
made of the election of Charles Far- 
ran, formerly an account-executive, to 
a vice-president’s post. Harry 
J. Deines, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Electronics Division, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., is joining the execu- 
tive staff of Arthur Kudner, Inc. . . 
Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of Howard E. Williams as 
manager of the San Francisco office 
of Young and Rubicam, Inc. 
_ 


The advertising and _ publishing 


Where Else Can You 
Buy More Than 89,000 
‘Subscriber - Families 


For Only 2 Je Per Line? 


\ 
.} 
s 
‘ 


“With Effective Buying 


Income of $1519 Per Capita 


Sales Management. 


PEORIA JOURNAL «STAR 


— PEORIA NEWSPAPERS, INC., AGENT 


National Representatives .. WARD-GRIFFITH CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT CHICAGO 


SALT LAKE CITY 


professions, including the  tadjd 
broadcasting industry, jointly contrip. 
uted $133,886 to The Greater Ney 
York Fund during the 1944 appeal 


Carle B. Robbins. 
new account exec- 
utive at Tracy, 


Kent & Co., Ine. 
News of removals to new |p. 
cations by agencies, openings of 


new offices, and formation of new 
agencies continues to pour in. Frank 
H. Kaufman announces the organi. 
zation of Frank H. Kaufman & (Co, 
advertising agency, with offices in the 
Empire State Building, New York 
City. . . . On July 1, General Screen 
Advertising, Inc., is opening a sales 
office in Manhattan at 500 Fifth Ave. 
nue. MacFarland, Aveyard & 
Co., move to 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. . . . Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., announces 
the removal of its Boston office from 
178 Tremont Street to 1220 Statler 
Office: Building. . . . Announcement 
of the opening of an Eastern office 
at 11 West 42 Street, New York City, 
is made by C. C. Chapelle Co., mar- 
keting consultants. 


Accounts 


Kerkoff, Ltd., makers of Dyer-Kiss 
perfume and toiletries, and V. Vivau- 
dou, makers of Mavis Talcum and 
Bath accessories, name Ruthraff & 
Ryan, Inc., to handle their advertis- 
ing. . . . McCann-Erickson, Buenos 


NOW and FUTURE 
Diesel purchases are 
going to be heavy 


Plans are in the 
making now 


Complete coverage ay 
of a big, 


new industry. 


EDITED AND 


= 


PROGRESS 
REX W. WADMAN 
2 WEST 45TH STREET * NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
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NOW 


BECOMES A ‘“‘MUST”’ 


FOR ALL COMPANIES 
WITH CURTAILED STAFFS! 


Today you can buy matrix services giving high grade 
art work and photography — and idea services sup- 
plying information on what goes on in your field, at 
a few cents cost. 


=|WRITE TODAY FOR FREE INFORMATION 


ENTE Jury 


342 MADISON AVENUE 


MATRIX SERVICES IDEA SERVICES 


. Beauty Shop Advertising Mat Service 1. Bank Ad-Views 
. Casco Fashion Advertising 2. Food Ad-Views 
. Century Department Store Mat Service 3. Furniture Ad-Ideas 
. Century Furniture Mat Service 4. Modern Display 
Dairy Advertising Mat Service 5. National Ad-Views 
Drug Advertising Service 6. Public Utility Ad-Views 
. Hardware Advertising Service 7. Radio Review 
. Editors’ and Advertisers’ Treasure Chest Mat Service 8. Retail Ad-News 
. Food Advertising Mat Service 9. Retail Review 
. Funeral Directors’ Advertising Service _ 10. Vincent Edwards Idea Clipping Service—a clipping ser- 
. Jewelry Advertising Mat Service vice covering every line of business that advertises in 
. Laundry and Cleaners’ Mat Service newspapers. 
. Men’s Advertising Mat Service 
. Newspaper Advertising Service ALSO PUBLISHERS OF THESE 
. Personalized Bank Advertising Service NATIONAL TRADE MAGAZINES 
. Public Utility Advertising Service 
. Sterling Shoe Mat Service Furniture Manufacturer Retail Management 
. Vincent Edwards Furniture Mat Service Hotel Bulletin » Shoe Manufacturer 


CHECK SERVICES YOU ARE INTERESTED IN, AND MAIL TODAY TO 


‘WINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


WORLD’S LARGEST ADVERTISING SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Aires, is appointed to handle all ad- 
vertising of General Motors Corp., 
Argentina, S. A., including automo- 
bile and truck lines, Frigidaire, and 
all other lines. . . . To Parker-Allston 
Associates, Inc., New York City, goes 
the account of The United States Fire 
Insurance Co. . . . The Literary Guild 
of America hands its advertising over 
to Franklin Bruck Advertising Corp. 
on July 1. 
* * * 


Schoble Hats, Inc., Philadelphia, is 
being handled by M. H. Hackett Co. 
. . . Abbott Kimball Co., Inc., New 


York City, gets the advertising ac- 
count of Peggy Sage, Stamford, Conn., 
manufacturer of nail enamel and 
other hand preparations. . . . Stone- 
cutter Mills Corp. appoints John A. 
Cairns & Co. as its advertising agency. 
... M. H. Hackett Co. has the Amer- 
ican Bantam Car Co. on its books. 
. . . Capital Bakers Inc., Harrisburg, 
Pa., announces the appointment of 
Lynn-Fieldhouse Advertising Agency, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and New York 
City. . . . Chap Stick Co., Lynchburg, 
Va., names Lawrence C. Gumbinner 
Advertising Agency, New York City, 
to handle the advertising campaign 


.... 180,626 NEW BEDS 


A minimum of $1,200,000, 
extension of hospital facilities in the United States alone in 
the immediate Postwar period. This will add about 15 per 
cent to our present bed capacity. 


000 is presently planned for the 


A survey which contains full statistical information on 
these plans is available on request. 


Personal contact with the hospital administrators who 
direct this planning can be achieved by an exhibit at the 
Forty-sixth Annual Convention of The American Hospital 


Association to be held at 
torium October 2 to 6. 


the Cleveland Municipal Audi- 


This once-a-year opportunity can be supplemented by year 
around advertising in HOSPITALS—the Journal of The Amer- 


ican Hospital Association—with an 
ABC paid circulation of 6,019. 


For exhibit floor plans and adver- 
tising information, write or wire 
THE AMERICAN 
HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
18 E. Division St. « Chicago 10, Ill. 
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for Chap Stick for chapped | 
or ap e : F. pped lips, 


Weaver Pres Kloth Co., Omaha 
Neb., names Hill Advertising Inc. 
New York City, to service its adver. 
tising account. . . . New accounts to 
Houck & Co., Advertising, Roanoke 
Va., include the Lynchburg Foundry 
Co., Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc, 
Roanoke, and Orkney Springs Hotel 
Orkney Springs, Va. 

jp. 


Be 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp., Bethpage, N. Y., names 
Charles W. Hoyt, Co., Inc., to handle 
its advertising. . . . Waverly Labora. 
tories, Inc., New York City, appoints 
Badger and Browning & Hersey, Inc, 
to its advertising account. . . . Bots 
ford, Constantine & Gardner, San 
Francisco, is mamed to service the 
advertising account of Pendleton 
Woolen Mills, Portland, Ore. Also 
on its books is the account of Foster's 
Lunch System, Ltd. . . . The Peralta 
Wine Co., California, appoints Foote, 
Cone & Belding, San Francisco, to 
handle its advertising. . . . The Rio 
de Janeiro office of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., is named to handle the Brazilian 
advertising of Panair do Brasil, S. A. 
. . . McCann-Erickson, Inc., is named jmanag 
to the account of Rodgers Hydraulic fcontin' 
Inc., St. Louis, not that of Rogers | 
Hydraulic, as was erroneously stated 
in these pages. 
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Newspapers 


Frank Hubbard, assistant to the 
publisher, Gary Post-Tribune, Gary, 
Ind., has put across an advertising 
stunt which is so foolproof that agen- 
cies that have run across it are con- 
founded for not having thought of 
it first. 

Each week the Post-Tribune prints 
and distributes a full-page window 
poster for every grocery in Gary, 
whether it advertises or not. The pos- 
ter is an advertising index of na 
tional advertisers who use the Post- 
Tribune that week. Names of the 
biggest advertised products come first, 
in larger types, tapering off with the 
smaller advertisers. After each prod- 
uct, space is left so that the grocer 
can put in the price with crayon of 
any way he chooses. 


Sales Manager 


15 Years intensified sales background 
including advertising, sel , training 
and managing sales staff in Midwestern 
area. College training. Age 31, draft 
ex t. Box 2002, Sales Management, 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


MANAGEMENT 


SALES 


Field 
editor, The Chicago Sun, receiving from 
Sterling E. Peacock (left), vice presi- 


Marshal] (right), publisher and 


dent, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., the F. 
Wayland Ayer Cup for excellence of 
typography, make-up, and _presswork. 


New York Mirror comes up with 
a contest for poster designs to stimu- 
late public saving and placing in 
collection channels, all types of re- 
daimable papers. It’s a free-for-all, 
anyone can get into it but, naturally, 
employes of the Mirror, are exempt. 
A total of $1,000 in War Bonds will 
be handed out as prizes... . D. R. 
Merrill, former business manager of 
The Detroit News becomes general 
manager, succeeding H. Ponting, who 
continues as vice-president, 


WANTED 
SALES MANAGER 


FOR INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Established steel fabricator needs indus- | 
tial engineer to take charge of industrial | 
sales department. The man we need is | 
between 38 and 45, an industrial engineer 
with sales training, who can organize and 
supervise a sales department, and who | 
knows construction. A bright future awaits 
the man who qualifies, with starting 
silary open. In answering, enclose a 
small photo, tell us your educational and 
business background, and why you desire | 
fo change jobs. All replies will be held 
confidential. Box 1099, Sales Management, 
86 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MAKE YOUR ADVERTISING PAY 


We render an intensive and personal service J | 
that makes advertising more effective.- Find | 
out how our tested ideas in merchandising, 
marketing and sales promotion can increase 
your sales economically. Why not discuss 
your problems with us today. 


MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
15 East 40th St., New York. Phone LE 2-7358 


| 
ver 20 years a top producer in staples, special- 
1s, intangibles. University educated, sales 
trained by leaders in building material and 


home Study field. Can train, direct others. 
— sound merchandising, advertising. Earn- 
8S up to $19,700 yearly. Publicized, sold 


400,000 units unknown hardware item in 
nee in 3 years, single handed. Good | 
a character, Priorities restrictions force 
: nge. Sox 1096 Sales Management, 386 
ourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Business Papers 

Refrigerating Engineering, publish- 
ed by The American Society of Re- 
frigerating Engineers, announces a 
new trim size, in trend with the 
times, 814 x 1114 inches, effective 
with the July issue. . . . The 11th 
annual Grocer’s Manual, a reference 
handbook for chain grocery men, went 
to the presses July 1 as a special sec- 
tion of Grocer Executives and Gro- 
cery Store Managers editions of Chain 
Store Age. . . . Chain Store Age 
(Druggist Edition) has completed a 
new map covering the chain store 
drug field, which has but 10% of 
all retail drug stores in the U. S., 
yet accounts for 26.3% of the total. 


Magazines 


Effective July 10, John Shaw Bill- 
ings, managing editor of Life, be- 
comes editorial director of the Time- 
Life-Fortune publications, including 
The March of Time on the screen and 
on the air. Daniel Longwell, execu- 
tive editor of Life since its birth, will 
succeed Mr. Billings. 

= 

The American Home announces 
the appointment of Miss Julia Bliss 
Joyner as Food and Nutrition Editor. 
She was previously Food Editor for 
Macfadden Women’s Group Maga- 
zines. . . . Look is opening, in early 
July, a Philadelphia office at 12 
South 12th Street, to handle all mat- 
ters developing from the east coast 
area south of Philadelphia. Frank 
Fadden will be in charge. 


Radio 


WSYR, Syracuse, announces the 
appointment of Mrs. Brett Covel as 
promotion director. . . . Westinghouse 
Radio Stations, Inc., issues a release 
to the effect that it is inaugurating the 
1944 -Teachers Radio Workshop in 
Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, and 
Boston University. 


* 


Robert Dunnville 
gets new post at 
Crosley Corp. and 
station W. L. W. 


The elevation of Robert E. Dunn- 
ville to the post of vice-president of 
The Crosley Corp. and general man- 
ager of station WLW is announced. 

Also announced are the appoint- 
ments of Eldon Park as assistant gen- 
eral manager, and Marshall Terry as 
director of a newly-created promotion 
activities department. 


This can be done simultaneously. 
Your dealers always read the 
Sunday Courier Express.Tell them 
on their only day of rest how you 
are backing them up and what 
you are planning for them—in 
Western New York's ideal con- 
sumer and dealer medium. 


Buffalo 


COURIER 


EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 


THEY GET 


7-BILLION 
FROM A FEW MILLIONS 


They get it from a market many of their big 
competitors have overlooked, Perhaps, you, 
too, are overleoking the 7-billion dollars spent 
yearly by American Negroes. So find out how 
advertisers in Negro field are reaching biggest 
markets at littlest costs. Write to Interstate 
United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 17, New York, and be ready for 
some startling, profit-revealing facts. 


Don’t waste 
poper. 


It is vital 
to the war 
effort. 


dor WSONNOX 42... 


EVERY ROOM AIR-CONDITIONED . NOISEPROOFED 


FREE! Increase readership of 
your ads with LIFE- 
like EYE-CATCHER photos. Noth- 
ing like them anywhere. Used by 
biggest advertisers. 100 new sub- 
jects monthly. Mat or glossy print 


plan $5 month. Write for new 
@ FREE proofs No. 105. No obliga- 
. tions. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


For High Post-War Production 


The objectives that must be attained 
to provide 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 
more jobs than in 1940. 


HEN the war is won, the 

question will arise, can the 

resourcefulness and unity 

of purpose that produced 
unprecedented quantities of war ma- 
terials be put to work in peacetime 
to provide a high production of the 
things people want to eat, to wear and 
to use—in other words, to provide a 
high standard of living for the peo- 
ple? 

In the year 1940, some 46,600,000 
people were gainfully employed in 
our working-fighting forces. To pro- 
vide a satisfactory level of production 
and employment, it will be necessary 
to increase the number of post-war 
jobs by many millions over 1940. The 
figure named by Mr. Philip Murray, 
President of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, is 9,000,000. The 
Brookings Institution recently  esti- 
mated that 8,000,000 more jobs would 
be required. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development puts it at some- 
where between 7,000,000 and 10,- 
000,000. 

Some people are fallaciously figur- 
ing that to solve this problem, there 
must be a gradual reduction of the 
work week to 30 hours or there- 
abouts. But we cannot have the things 
we want to eat and wear and enjoy 
except as a result of productive work. 

But in addition to the fallacy that 
shortening hours is in itself a cure- 
all for all postwar problems, there 
are a number of others: 


(1) That V-Day is a long way off 
and therefore we will have plenty of 
time to prepare for the problems 
which peace will bring. 


(2) That reconversion will quickly 
take care of all of our troubles. 

(3) That post-war planning is the 
exclusive province of manufacturers 
and industrialists. 


(4) That post-war planning is an 
exclusive function of big business. 
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(5) That we can get along with 
the present number of businesses. 


Careful analysis shows beyond a 
doubt that all of the above assump- 
tions are incorrect and should be elim- 
inated from business thinking. 

The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment starts with the above prem- 
ises, positive and negative. It is an 
independent, non-governmental, non- 
political, self-financed body of busi- 
nessmen, with a board of 22 trustees, 
12 regional chairmen, approximately 
100 district chairmen and more than 
1,800 community chairmen. There are 
two main divisions: 


(1) The Field Development Divi- 
sion gathers, from all possible sources, 
helpful information on post-war plan- 
ning, and disseminates it to America’s 
employers. Experts in manufacturing, 
marketing, sales, finance, manage- 
ment and engineering are pooling 
their knowledge and making it avail- 
able to expert writers who can tell 
the story in an understandable way 
to all business. 


The Field Development Division's 
work is carried on through direct con- 
tact with the largest corporations, 
through trade associstions, an d 
through local C.E.D. committees. Six- 
teen months ago there were 3 such 
committees operating in the United 
States. Today there are 1,807, with 
top-flight leaders collaborating with 
existing business organizations. 


(2) The Research Division has a 
staff composed of leading economists 
and scholars, studying such problems 
as contract termination, disposal of 
government-owned surpluses and gov- 
ernment-owned plants, taxation, for- 
eign markets and many others that 
are beyond the control of individual 
businessmen. 


The set-up of this research divi- 
sion is unique in that while inde- 
pendence is guaranteed the scholars, 
they have the opportunity to consult 
with the businessmen and specialists 
of the Division as their study pro- 
gtesses, 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


Mr. Hoffman is President of The Studebaker 
Corporation and Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. He has devoted the greater part of 
his time for the past two years to urging 
private employers to plan now for greatly 
increased peacetime production and employ- 
ment after the war. His speeches on behalf 
of C.E.D., which have been delivered in 
nearly every state in the Union, have num- 
bered hundreds. 


At the end of the war, speaking 
generally, our supply of raw mate- 
rials will be ample—some of them 
in greatly increased volume. Our plant 
facilities will be almost double those 
of the pre-war period. We shall have 
a peak supply of skilled production 
and management workers. We shall, 
indeed, face the necessity of rehabili- 
tating and revitalizing our system of 
distribution, but this can be done. We 
shall have a pent-up demand for 
goods tremendous in volume, and by 
the end of 1944, an estimated $100 
billion in individual savings. There 
is no material reason why we should 
not achieve an economy in which 
more people will have more ° than 
ever in our history. 

But the intangibles will be crucial. 
National policies and conditions must 
be such as to encourage business ex 
pansion and risk-taking. Above all, 
businessmen must take the lead in 
planning realistically and boldly tor 
a splendid future. 


No. 4 in a series of guest editorials om 
Opportunities in the World of Tomorrow. 
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